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How an abandoned 
institution became 
a thriving village 
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new lunch & dinner menu 
with fresh new wine list 


802.660.9533 

nlkavt.com 


'jtreA jatkerwuj 'place 


summers 

here. 


the mediterranean taste of church street 



WINOOSKI’S CRAFT BEER HITCHING POST 


38 MAIN STREET WINOOSKI, VT 05404 
MULEBARVT.COM 

802 - 398-2020 






Join us for Peak? 


Experiences 

SPRING 2013 ARTS CENTER 


SONNY LANDRETH 
FRIDAY, JUNE 28, 

8:00 PM 

Southwest Louisiana-based 
guitarist, songwriter and singer 
is a musician's musician. His 
unorthodox guitar style comes 
from the manner in which he 
simultaneously plays slide and 
makes fingering movements on 
the fretboard. Fans of Landreth's 
soulful sound — and anyone who 
wants to find out what all the 
fuss is about — can catch up with 
"king of slydeco," at the Spruce 
Peak Performing Arts Center. 


VTartists 


CAROL ANN JONES QUARTET 
SATURDAY, JUNE 22, 7:30 PM 

An up-tempo evening of rock, country, pop, jazz and blues 
covering Carol Jones' original songs. Come to listen and pl< 
to dance! Carol Ann on acoustic guitar and vocals. Will Pal 
ton on mandolin, steel guitar, dobro and upright bass. Dor 
Schabner on electric guitar, and Gary Spaulding on cajone. 


Peak VTartists Series sponsored by: ■ 


Peak 


GEORGE BIZET'S CARMEN ('12) 
SATURDAY, JUNE 29, 7:30 PM 


Spruce Peak _ . . , _ , . , 

r For tickets: SprucePeakArts.org 

PERFORMING „ „ „ T. 

Arts Center Box office: 802-760-4634 



SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS 


SMUGGLER’S NOTCH 
BOURBON LAUNCH 


THURSDAY, JUNE 20TH 
4PM- 10PM 

Cocktail specials with full 
Smuggs lineup 


AN EVENING WITH 

ALLAGASH 

MEWING jpfCOMPANV 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27TH 
4PM-MIDNIGHT 

A dozen draft lines from this stellar 
Belgian-Style brewery. Brett beers, 
one-offs, and food pairings galore! 


prohibitionpig.com 

jjCJ 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont 


GUI L D 

Summer Slate * 

Drop In for our weekday lineup of supreme specials! 


MONDAY’S UNWINED - Get half off any bottle of 
wine. Wine Director Alex Moran has curated a 
terrific wine list & we’d love for you to experience 
it. Barolo anyone? 

TUESDAY'S GONE WITH THE WINGS - Local 
chicken wings and $3 draught specials . . . 

Just because. 

WEDNESDAY’S BOON WITH 
HALF PRICE COCKTAILS - All Guild cocktails 
all half off. It’s the perfect lift to get you over 
the hump. 

THURSDAY’S AN EVENING OUT - Make it a 
night out at Guild! An exploration of spirits. 


GuildandCompany.com 

3 WILLISTON ROAD. SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT • 802.49? 






FREE GIFT WITH KEEN PURCHASE 
ALL WEEK LONG! 


HKjHtB GROUND PRESENTS 

1 6/24 -MELISSA ETHERIDGE 

| FIYNN THEATRE - BURLINGTON 

7/31 • GARRISON KEILLOR’S: 

A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 

SHELBURNE MUSEUM • SHELBURNE ^ g, VB 

Ml 8/6- BUDDY GUY 

J FIYNN THEATRE • BURLINGTON 


danformshoes 

DanformShoesVT.com 


o BURLINGTON ; 864.7899 COLCHESTER : 863.2653 
O SHELBURNE : 985.3483 ST ALBANS : 527.0916 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 


INSTANT ADMISSION DAYS 
AT CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE 

Makes Transferring as Easy as 1, 2, 3 


8/17 - THE BLACK CROWES 

LAKE CHAMPLAIN MARITIME FEST 
WATERFRONT PARK. BURLINGTON 

9/12- MICHAEL FRANTI 

FIYNN THEATRE • BURLINGTON 



9/20- BILL COSBY 

FIYNN THEATRE • BURLINGTON 

9/30- CELTIC THUNDER 

FIYNN THEATRE • BURLINGTON £■ ^ Q 

TICKETS £ INFO: www.hieheiBroundmusic.com. at the Hieher Ground Box Office, or 888-51 2-SHOW 
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More 

Unhappy 

Endings 


II three of the Asian massage parlors outed for i 
prostitution and possible human trafficking 
by a June 5 Seven Days cover story are closed 
— and a landlord for one of them is charged with know- 
ingly allowing sex for money at the spa. 

Tom Booska, 68, was arraigned in Chittenden 
Superior Court in Burlington on Tuesday after custom- 
ers at the Harmony Health Spa In Wllllston told police 
they had paid Asian women for 'happy endings," aka 
hand jobs. Local police 
and federal immigration 
officials raided the same 
spa in 2004, netting eight 
undocumented women 
believed to be sex slaves. 

No one was ever pros- 

As Ken Picard reported 
on the Off Message blog, 
new court papers filed 




Customs Enforcement for suspected human trafficking trafficking victims. 


ees rides to the bank to make weekly deposits and he 
gives employees rides to buy groceries, snacks and run 
other errands." 

Myong Hui Kim. a woman who worked at Harmony 
Spa for three months as a manager, told investigators 
at the time that she lived in Booska's apartment in 

Burlington. According to the police 
Kim has four arrests for 
"criminal nuisance and maintaining 
a premises for engaging in unlawful 
conduct" as well as for prostitution, 
dating back to March 1997. 

Asked why none of the "johns" 
were charged. Chittenden County 
State's Attorney T.J. Donovan said 
Tuesday that prosecuting sex 
buyers hasn't worked In the past 
He also reiterated that he wouldn't 
charge the women because he views them as human 


and financial fraud. 

According to court records, ICE opened its inves- 
tigation on April 28, 2011 after receiving a tip from 
the National Human Trafficking Resource Center. ICE 


Hie focus is not on prostitution," he added. The 
focus is on human trafficking." 

The police affidavit also notes that Williston police 
ceived a tip in December 2012 from an anonymous 


agents interviewed three customers found leaving the out-of-state source alleging that the Harmony Health 

Harmony Spa, all of whom admitted they were offered 
and/or received a happy ending after their massage. 

ICE agents and Williston police visited Harmony Spa 
in May 2011 and two more times in September 2012 
seeking documentation for the women who worked 
there, according to court records. Subsequent record 
checks by police found that the women had been ar- 
rested for prostitution in other states. 

The new police affidavit, by Williston police Sgt. Bart 
Chamberlain, suggests that Booska had more involve- 
ment in the spa than he previously revealed. Booska 
not only collected rent on the place, which was often 


Spa had ties to the "Chinese mafia" in Flushing, N 
which forces Asian women to work as slaves and sex 
workers. 

Contacted Tuesday for comment Chamberlain 
said he wasn't sure how much credence to put in that 
anonymous tip. Although the most recent owner of the 
spa, Sun Hui Nam. is from Flushing, Chamberlain noted 
that police departments throughout New England 


Booska. who pleaded not guilty and denied the 
charges through his lawyer on Tuesday, faces up to a 
year In jail if convicted of the misdemeanor. 


facing 

facts 

BIG BLUES 

IBM won't say 
how many local 
employees got laid 
offlast week, but a 
town official puts it 
at 450. Just tell us 
the damn number. 
We're going to find 
out eventually. 


REASONABLE DOUBT 



to charge him, er, 
them. Getting away 
with murder? 


CHAPIN IN CHARGE 

Burlington's new 
public works 
director is a cycling- 
friendly Progressive. 
Hope he's also 

m 

SCARY BARRE? 

Some Agency of 
Ed workers say 
they’re afraid to 
work in Barre. Keep 
b admouthing the 
place, and they'll 
have Mayor Thom 
Lauzontofear... 

FACING FACTS COMPILED 
BY ANDY BROMAGE 


ill £ 6.9 

That's the percentage of 

Vermonters who are “engaged” 
in their jobs, according to a new 
Gallup poll — the second lowest 
percentage in the country. 



TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENDAYSVT.COM 


1. "Vermont Police Take Hands-Off 
Approach to Investigating Massage- 
Parlor Prostitution" by Ken Picard. Local 
cops say they don't have the resources to 
address prostitution allegations at local 
massage parlors. 

2. "Inside Vermont's Asian Sex Market" by 
Ken Picard. Evidence of prostitution and 
human trafficking hid in plain sight at three 
Chittenden County massage parlors. 

3. "Can a New Parks Director Fix 
Burlington's Most Dysfunctional 
Department?" by Andy Bromage. New 
director Jesse Bridges looks to put parks 
and recreation on the right track in 
Burlington. 

4. "At Vermont's Little Free Libraries. 

Books Aren't Going Away* by Kevin 
J. Kelley. Birdhouse-size libraries 
around Vermont encourage literacy and 
community. 

5. "A Food Writer Relearns How to Eat 
Sans Gallbladder" by Alice Levitt. A Seven 
Days food writer tweaks her diet after 
gallbladder surgery. 


tweet of 
the week 

@>lizmuroski 

To the 90yr old lady having a 

down the BBTV bike path, you 

f j 

™ a 

FOLLOW US ON TWITTER OSEVEN.DAYS 
OURTWEEPLE: SEVENDAYSVT.COM/TWITTER 
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Hvdfo Flask 

The BEST water bottle ever! 
WHY? 


COLD 




HOT 


stays cold stays hot 

24 HOURS 12 HOURS 


Double Wall Lifetime 

Vacuum Warranty 

Insulated 



Your votes 
helped us win the 

SWEET START 
SMACKDOWN! 


Now vote for us in the 

^fDAYSIES!^ 


BEST COFFEE 
BEST BAKERY 
BEST PIZZA b 



Barrio 

Bakery 




SCHOOL’S OUT FOREVER. 



feed back 


Don Eggert, Cathy Resmer, Colby Roberts 


staff writers Kathryn Flagg Paul Heintz. Ken Picard 



editor™, assistant Cypress Marrs 
digital MEDIA manager Tyler Machado 


interns Meredith White. Sarah Williamson 



director of sales Colby Roberts 


Michelle Brown. Sarah Cushman, Emily Rose 
classifieds a personals cooroinator Ashley Cleare 



Kevin J. Kelley, Rick KiaonalL Judith Levine. Amy Lilly. 



WIFE ON BOARD 

[Re “Unhappy Endings," June 5]: Ken 
Picard, your wife is a saint! 

Gia Biden 

WILLIAMSTOWN 


WHAT GIVES? 

Why have local officials and Vermont tax 
authorities allowed forced prostitution 
at these locations [“Vermont Police Take 
Hands-Off Approach to Investigating 
Massage-Parlor Prostitution," June 12; 
“Unhappy Endings," June 5]? With bars 
on the windows and prostitutes who 
won’t answer whether they’re working 
there of their own free will, there has 
been plenty of “probable cause” to sus- 
pect at least tax evasion — if not slavery 
— at these 24-hours-a-day operations. 
But “police in Williston and Essex con- 
firmed that they had not visited either 
establishment.” Don't they care about 
tax cheating? Don’t they care about en- 
slavement? Should they keep their jobs? 
No. 

Eric Zuesse 

WHITING 

Editor’s note: Last Thursday, 
Williston police did charge Tom 
Booska , owner of the building that 
houses Harmony Health Spa, with 
knowingly permitting prostitution 
on the premises. See Last 7, page S. 


PRO PARKS & REC 

Andy Bromage’s [“Parks and Wreck,” 
June 12] focuses on leadership problems 
in the department but fails to disclose 
that an excellent and committed staff has 
continued to provide quality services to 
the public: well-managed parks, excel- 
lent events and a customer-oriented 
approach. Any citizen or visitor can ap- 
preciate this work if they have attended 
or been involved in the many waterfront 
events, including the July 3 celebration, 
or the many recreational opportunities 
for all ages. There’s also a successful 
marina, gardening and conservation of 
natural areas, Kids Day, programs at the 
Miller Center and Leddy Park arena, an 
award-winning arborist — the list goes on 
and on. Yes, there have been leadership 
problems over the years, but, despite this, 
the staff has been able to provide quality 
parks and recreation. The article fails to 
recognize that success. 

BURLINGTON 

Ewing is a member of the Burlington 
Parks and Recreation Commission. 


NOTHING'S WRECKED 

In response to the recent article unfortu- 
nately titled “Parks and Wreck" [June 12], 
I feel the need to correct the notion that 
this department is “dysfunctional.” As I 
said in the story, the so-called dysfunction 




... HAMA 1 TEWee-T GTEEt>. BPAbY > 


197 n. Winooski avenue 
863-8278 • visit us on Facebook 




WEEK IN REVIEW 



of Burlington's Department of Parks 
and Recreation is mostly perception, 
both the fault of politics and misguided 
leadership at the highest level. Staff in 
the department care deeply and have 
poured countless hours into HAB „, 
building our community, 
whether it is through 
access to physical 
amenities or taking 
advantage of the 

plethora of recre- ^ 

ationai programs. %•' 

Wonderful things -• . yvi.' • - 

are happening. 
but they have not 
had the resources, — «- 

focused vision and lead- ■ 

ership to tell that story to 
the public. My message is that we need 
to let people do their jobs, and the fail- 
ure of the past to protect the employees 
should not be held against them. True 
leadership is there to help open the door 
to success — not slam it shut. 


Bridges is director of the Burlington 
Department of Parks and Recreation. 


PROPERTY RIGHTS 

Thanks to Andy Bromage for the 
Seven Days “Property Protector” ar- 
ticle [Work, June 5]. Peter Kunin did 
an excellent job answering questions 
for which a lot of readers needed an- 
swers. One in particular: Chick-fil-A’s 
bullying of Montpelier’s “Eat More 
Kale” artist, Bo Muller-Moore. All 
readers aware of this Goliath vs. Bo 
Muller-Moore situation can see clearly 
how unfair this case is, as Peter Kunin 
does. What is even more concerning 
is that the U.S. Patent and Trademark 
Office agrees with the bully — which 
makes one wonder how far corporate 
influence can go. 


CORRECTION 

In our story last week about a 
Northeast Kingdom reading series 
[State of the Arts: “A Summer Series 
in the Kingdom Entices Readers to 
Hit the Back Roads,” June 12], there 
were two errors: Lisa von Kann is 
the former library director of the 
St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, and she 
started a reading series there 20 
(not 25) years ago. Our apologies 
for the goofs. 


CHURCH STREET BELONGS 
TO ALL OF US 

Mayor Weinberger runs a tough ship of 
state [Off Message: “Burlington Council 
Upholds Secrecy of Legal Memo on No- 
Trespass Ordinance,” June 11]. Like 
President Obama, who routinely 
omits the legal reasoning for 
questionable policies, the 
mayor denies the public the 
right to see, read and know 
the constitutional rationale 
I,?/ for the no-trespass ordi- 
„ _ _ W nance on Church Street. 

After numerous requests 
for the memo prepared by the 
city' attorney’s office, which pro- 
vided a constitutional analysis of an 
arguably unconstitutional ordinance, the 
mayor and his allies on the council said 
no. When Councilor Jane Knodell pressed 
City Attorney Eileen Blackwood to admit 
the privilege was not sacrosanct and could 
be waived in the best interest of the city, 
the majority of the council still voted not 
to waive; the memo remains hidden. 

Yet serious questions are still being 
asked about the no-trespass ordinance. 
Does the ordinance reverse the constitu- 
tionally guaranteed presumption of inno- 
cence in allowing the police to observe bad 
behavior, to convict for that behavior and 
to mete out the punishment of banishment 
for that behavior in one fell swoop, with- 
out the due process of a judicial hearing 
to prove a conviction beyond a reasonable 
doubt? Is it legal to allow the police to boot 
people off a public street when that street 
belongs to the people? 

Church Street is ours; it’s not owned 
by the police, the mayor or city council. It 
is our civic space to assemble, to speak, to 
travel, to create art, to engage in politics 
and, most importantly, to build tolerance 
of each other. Church Street is the vil- 
lage common without which democracy 
cannot survive. We deserve to know why 
our elected officials turned that common 
over to the authority of the police. 


SAY SOMETHING! 



Burlington. VT 05402-11 


^VSCOUJ \TE/j 


organic snacks, chips, 
yogurts, cookies, 
foods for kids, soups, 
rice, bargain cheeses, 
close-out wines & new 
surprises everyday! 

, U at bargain p ric 


$ 10,321 
Donated 
to Women 
Helping 
Battered 
Women! 

THANK YOU FOR 
SUPPORTING OUR 
FUNDRAISER. 

$3,000 came from Cheese 
Traders, the rest came 
from you! 

Together we can build 
a happier and stronger 
community. 

( Cheese tirade r S 

WINE SELLERS 


1186 Willuton Rd„ So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 
Web & Mobile site: 
www.cheesetraders.com 


June Clearance Sale 

Sat. 6/15 - Sun. 6/30 

Select Items 



FURNITURE 


Real Wood Since 1967 

Timeless Furniture Built to Last 

Finishing, Custom Building and Delivety, too! 

372 N. Winooski Ave. 

www.samswoodfumiture.com 


Tetvfh £4tfiow 

,HoPTRodlcA 

' Wednesday 
June 26fh, 2015 
7fW)-2atH 
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I^ed square 


WED 6/19 WILD MAN BLUES 7PM 
DJ CRE8 11PM 

THU 6/20 PUNT 8 HONEYOEW SPM 

ALEX VANS S THE HIDE AWAY 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 
8LUE ROOM: DJ CRE8 10PM 
FRJ6/21 JOHN DALY TRIO SPM 

AMIDA BOURBON PROJECT 8PM 
DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 11PM 
BLUE ROOM : DJ MIXX 9PM 
SAT 6/22 ZAK SMITH TRIO SPM 

WINOVINO 8PM 
MASHTODON 11PM 
BLUE ROOM: DJ RAUL 6PM 
BLUE ROOM: DJ STAVROS 11PM 
136 CHurOt Sfreef, Surlmgf «n 
Having a party? Renf f he blue r*m/ 
inf«?’reds<iuareYf.c»»i 




OPINIONS: 




“6 minutes of minimal inconvenience...” 

- Ernie Pomerleau, Pomerleau Real Estate 


WE REQUEST A PUBLIC HEARING! 

The Public Comment period is open 
NOW! Send your comments by July 
15th to: Mr. Nicholas Germanos, HQ 
ACC/A7PS, 129 Andrews Street, Suite 
332, Langley AFB, VA 23665-2769 or 
email him at: nicholas.germanos@ 
langley.af.mil 


nMHA^ 


FACTS: 


THE F-35 IS THREE TIMES LOUDER THAN THE F-16. 

“Children who were chronically exposed to aircraft noise ... had 
significant increases in blood pressure, significant increases in 
stress hormones, and a decline in quality of life.” 

- Revised Draft, USAF F-35A Operational Basing Environmental 
Impact Statement, May 2013 

“There is overwhelming evidence that exposure to environmental 
noise has adverse effects on the health of the population. Recog- 
nizing the special need to protect children from the harmful ef- 
fects of noise, (they).. .called on all stakeholders to work together 
to reduce the exposure of children to noise” 

- World Health Organization, 2011 

“Children may suffer disproportionately...They are less able to 
protect themselves. Because their smaller ear canals magnify the 
sounds entering the ear canals.... a 20-decibel difference can ex- 
ist between adult and infant ears.” 

- Executive Order 13045, Protection of Children from Environmental 
Health Risks and Safety Risks, April 2003 

“...Noise has been associated with the following health effects: 
hearing loss, stress, sleep disturbance, heart attacks, hyperten- 
sion and stroke, and delayed reading and verbal comprehension.” 

- Burlington (VT) Board of Health Resolution, January 2013 


LET ALL 
VOICES 
BE HEARD! 

More info/involvement: stopthef35.com or saveourskiesvt.org 


MyChoice Mortgage 

Your loan. Your rate. Your choice. 

NEFCU puts you in control of the refinance 
process. With NEFCU’s MyChoice Mortgage, we 
don't choose the terms of your loan - you do! 



New Enqland 

Local, affordable, and on your side? 1 

Federal Credit Union 


800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 

vbfa jSl 
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dear^/lucy. 


Skp. 

M& 

Sum/m 


contents 


38 Church Street 
802.862.5126 
www. learlucy. com 
Mon-Sat 10-8 | Sun 11-6 


JACK ROGERS 

PidmuL 

GEORGICA JELLY 
AVAILABLE IN AQUA, 
BERRY 8c BLACK 


NEWS 

14 How Gov. Peter Shumlln 
Built a $5 Million Real 
Estate Empire 

BY PAUL HEINTZ 

16 Cop With the Dragon 
Tattoo? State Police May 
Loosen Body- Art Rules to 
Woo New Recruits 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

18 Building 101: Burlington 
College’s Future 
Depends on a Big, Bold 
Development Plan 

ARTS NEWS 

20 Neglected and Defaced, 
a Public Art Project on 
Burlington’s Waterfront 
Awaits an Uncertain Fate 

20 Short Takes on Film 

BY MARGOT HARRISON 

22 A Carllloneur Prepares 
for an Unusual Concert 
Showcasing the Work of 
John Cage 

REVIEWS 

67 Music 

Lake Superior, Steam Engine; 
Han Zara, Tatterhood 

70 Art 

Harriet Wood, Vermont 
Supreme Court Lobby 
76 Movies 

This Is the End; Man of Steel 


VIDEO 

Stuck in Vermont: After being out of 
commission for two years due to flooding, 
Lake Champlain's one-of-a-kind bike 
ferry is back. Multimedia Producer Eva 
Sollberger rode onto the Colchester-South 
Hero causeway to document its return. 


FEATURES 

28 Brandon Reborn 

Real Estate: How an abandoned 
institution became athrivingvillage 

BY KATHRYN FLAGG 

30 Encompassing 
Mission 

Culture: A Brandon couple 
hopes their new arts center will 
be true north for local artists 

BY PAMELA POLSTON 

32 Watching the 
Detectives 

Business: Two seventysomething 
private eyes keep their minds and 
sleuthing skills sharp 

34 Members Only 

Business: Coworking spaces offer 


25 WTF 

We just had to ask... 

26 PoliPsy 

On the public uses and abuses of 
emotion 


36 Head Strong 

Film: Former pro snowboarder 
Kevin Pearce hits the mics 
instead of the pipes 

39 Seven Daysies Ballot 
42 Inn Style 

Food: Aboutique hotel brings back 
the quirk toMontgomery cuisine 


STUFF TO DO 

11 The Magnificent 7 
48 Calendar 
59 Classes 
62 Music 
70 Art 
76 Movies 


46 Little City Local 

Food: Taste Test: Park Squeeze 


62 Mutant Theory 

Music: Chatting with Os 
Mutantes founder Sergio Dias 


VIDEO 


Silver Maple 



GO! A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us In the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 


PhotoGarden 
is pleased to now be offering this 
very popular fine art laminating service. 

Stop in to see all our great samples... 

IdgMg] 

Scan this code to learn more 



THISFMOW- 


‘■SSSS* 


or PhotoGarden 


10 Dorset Street • South Burlington, VT 05403 




Thank You, State Senator Tim Ashe 
for 


With power companies and big businesses using their deep pockets to influence utility related 
decisions, Vermont families deserve to be heard. In supporting S. 25 in the Legislature this session. 
State Senator Tim Ashe made a strong statement that Vermont's residential gas and electric customers 
need a greater voice when state regulators set utility rates and rule on other matters. AARP Vermont 
and its partners fought hard for increased consumer protection and applaud all those lawmakers who 
stood up for Vermonters by showing their strong support. 

While the bill didn’t pass this time, continued support from lawmakers such as State Senator 
Tim Ashe can make it happen next year. 

Call AARP Vermont to join in the fight for consumers on 
utilities and other issues: 802-951-1313 or 866-227-7451 . 


facebook.com/AARPVermont 

@AARPVT 

aarp.org/VT 

Paid for by AARP 


-AARP 





I LOOKING FORWARD = 
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SATURDAY 22 

Comeback Kid 

Former professional snowboarder Kevin Pearce is no 
stranger to occasional wipeouts and missed landings. 
However, one such incident changed the Vermont na- 
tive's life forever when he suffered a traumatic brain 
injury while training for the 2010 Vancouver Winter 
Olympics. Inspired by his story and determination, 
filmmaker Lucy Walker follows the extreme athlete's 
recovery in her documentary The Crash Reel . 

SEE STORY ON PAGE 36 & CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 53 



Having survived the atrocities of their 
country's civil war. Sierra Leone's Refugee 
All Stars bring an impassioned message 
of hope to the stage. The acclaimed group 
stops in Vermont as part of an international 
tour for its third album. Radio Salone, named 
2012 World Music Album of the Year by the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Jennifer Pharr Davis has walked more 
than 12,000 miles on six continents. In 2011, 
the long-distance hiker became the first 
woman to ever hold the overall record on the 
Appalachian Trail, averaging 47 miles per day. 
In a discussion of her new book, Called Again. 
she shares her story of faith, perseverance 
and self-determination. 


FRIDAY 21 & SATURDAY 22 

RHYTHMS RISING 


SUNDAY 23 

ONE STEP AT A TIME 


©- 

SATURDAY 22 

Taking the Reins 

The adults and children who participate in thera- 
peutic horseback riding through the Champlain 
Adaptive Mounted Program have much to be proud 
of. Despite facing a range of physical, mental and 
emotional challenges, riders celebrate their Indi- 
vidual capabilities at the CHAMP Memorial Horse 
Show. Th is friendly competition grants attendees 
access to the holistic approach used to help those 
with special needs. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S3 

©- 

ONGOING 

Consciousness on Canvas 

The adage "When one door closes, another opens" 
is fitting for Harriet Wood's show “Inner Doors." The 
longtime figure painter switched gears 15 years ago 
and ventured into abstract expressionism. A bold 
color palate informs paintings and painted scrolls 
that reflect what the artist deems a "physical ity, 
focus and emotional connection" with her work. 

SEE REVIEW ON PAGE 70 

©- 

TUESDAY 25 

Together Again 

Decades after disbanding the acclaimed group Os 
Mutantes has reemerged with the album Haih or 
Amortecedor. Borne of the 1960s Brazilian avant- 
garde movement Tropicalia. the band has influ- 
enced notable talents ranging from Kurt Cobafn to 
David Byrne. Higher Ground hosts the musicians, 
for whom Tuff Sunshine open. 

SEE INTERVIEW ON PAGE G2 

® 

THURSDAY 20 

Local Legend 

Writer Stephen Russell Payne and guitarist Rick 
Norcross are bound by their love of Vermont and 
the recently released Riding My Guitar: The Rick 
Norcross Story. Coinciding with the latter’s 50th an- 
niversary as a professional musician, the pair join 
forces in a discussion of the book and a concert of 
original folk songs. 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE S2 
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you're goins to LOVE 
it for your body! 


The complete body 
line is now available in 
Chittenden County only at: 


Mirrs>r Mirror 


Comer of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
wvw.mirrormirrorvt.com 


Locallygwned ~ Locally £*pet 


MOR OCCANOIL 



N o matter how you look at it, 
irony abounds in the very public 
leadership feud that engulfed 
the state's second largest labor 
union last week. 

The board of the Vermont State 
Employees Association, which represents 
some 5200 state workers, voted 10-6 last 
Wednesday to fire executive director mark 
mitchell. Just five days later, the board 
reversed course — voting 10-7 to reinstate 
the union boss and put him on paid leave, 
pending an investigation. 

What’s so ironic about that? 

Though nobody will say it on the record, 
those agitating for Mitchell's ouster claim 
he willfully violated federal labor law by 
refusing to pay the union's own employees 
time and a half for overtime work. Noting 
that the union itself is currently fighting 
the state over similar alleged abuses of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, one board 
member privately called Mitchell’s actions 
“the height of hypocrisy.” 

According to a leaked email written 
by VSEA general counsel michael casey, 
who allegedly led the coup, Mitchell 
“knowingly allowed the organization to 
violate numerous laws, exposing VSEA to 
liability.” 

In the opposite camp, Mitchell’s sup- 
porters say his summary firing represents 
everything the union fights to spare its 
own members. Mitchell says he was never 
informed of the allegations lodged against 
him, had no opportunity to defend himself 
and was terminated — albeit only tempo- 
rarily — without warning. 

"The board one minute learned some 
allegations and the next minute voted to 
get rid of the guy. There was no investiga- 
tion outside of the allegations,” said board 
of trustees president john reese, a Mitchell 
ally, shortly after news of the firing 
emerged last week. “Based on the allega- 
tions that were made, it’s crazy, frankly. I 
think it’s entirely unfair and, at the end of 
the day, Mark will be vindicated.” 

Crazy? Perhaps. But you know what 
else is crazy? 

Let's see ... How about aboard president 
who speaks out publicly about an internal 
personnel matter and calls a decision 
made by his own board “crazy?” Oh, and 
how about the general counsel of a union 
emailing a factionalized — and very leaky 
— board to tell them that the organization 
he represents broke the law? 

Dude, I didn't go to law school, but even 
I know you’re not supposed to put that shit 
in writing! 

Behind all the smoke and mirrors — and 
each faction’s lofty rhetoric about what’s 
driving the internecine warfare — the 


entire situation amounts to a personality 
conflict 

A lot of people really just don't like 
Mark Mitchell. They haven’t since he ar- 
rived from California a year and a half ago 
with a hard-charging attitude and a mis- 
sion to shake up the union. 

Soon after he arrived, Mitchell antago- 
nized the state’s political class, as Seven 
Days reported last October. Secretary of 
Administration jeb spaulding said he didn't 
have “a trusting relationship” with the 
guy, while Senate President Pro Tern john 
Campbell said Mitchell had an “in-your- 
face style” that “is not the Vermont way." 

Last fall, six of the union’s 19 staff 
members left the organization within a 
five-week period — and four of them told 
Seven Days they blamed Mitchell for their 
departures. 

“All of us have left because of our lack of 
confidence in the abilities of the director,” 
wrote one of those ex-employees, lucinda 
kirk, in a letter to the board in which 
she called Mitchell “untrustworthy and 
reckless.” 

Another of those who departed at the 


IT’S AMATEUR HOUR 



time was former legislative coordinator 
Conor casey, whose brother, Michael, is 
the guy allegedly leading the current coup. 

Mitchell’s supporters praise him for 
reinvigorating what they contend had 
become a moribund institution. They 
note that he’s rebuilt the union's staff and 

— thanks to a dues increase he supported 

— deployed more organizers into the field. 

Mitchell’s performance aside, the real 

story here is that it’s amateur hour at one 
of the state's most important unions. This 
isn’t the first organization in Vermont to 
endure a leadership crisis, but it's one of 
the sloppiest in recent memory. 

With the union fast approaching its 
biennial collective bargaining season with 
the state, that’s bad news for its mem- 
bers and bad news for Vermont’s labor 

“This is Jeb Spaulding’s wet dream,” 
says one labor leader who, for obvious rea- 
sons, did not want to be identified. 

With the board-ordered investigation 
into Mitchell's actions expected to take a 
month, it’s too soon to say how the union 
will resolve the matter. But if it’s seri- 
ous about addressing its dysfunction, the 


VSEA will have to look beyond Mitchell 

— perhaps to the composition of its board. 

With unions like this one, who needs 

management? 

Dean Scene 

Hard to believe, but it was 10 years ago this 
weekend that former governor Howard 
dean stepped up to a podium on Church 
Street and formally launched his 2004 
presidential campaign. 

Vowing to “take our country back” from 
george w. bush, Dean told a crowd of 2000 
adoring fans, “We are built from mouse 
pads, shoe leather and hope.” 

Mouse pads? What are those, grandpa? 

By the time the Church Street rally 
rolled around, of course, Ho-Ho's cam- 
paign train had already left the station. But 
as my predecessor, peter freyne, noted in 
these pages, it wasn’t until June that Dr. 
Dean “caught lightning in a botde” and 
became “the man to beat” 

“It was an unbelievable summer. We 
came from no place to the leading candi- 
date for president on the Democratic side,” 
says Dean, who plans to celebrate the 
10-year anniversary this Sunday at a re- 
union of campaign staffers at Burlington’s 
Oakledge Park. The event, scheduled for 11 
a.m. to 3 p.m., is open to the public. “It was 
sort of an unforgettable moment in politi- 
cal history, and it'll be fun to bring together 
a lot of the people that had to do with it” 

Dean’s memories of his kickoff speech 
aren't quite what you’d expect. He says it 
was one of the first times his staff made 
him deliver a prepared political speech — 
written mostly by somebody else: “I didn't 
like it, and I remember not feeling particu- 
larly comfortable, but it went really well.” 

Among those planning to attend the 
celebration is Washingtonian magazine ed- 
itor-in-chief garrett graff, a Montpelier 
native who was still in high school when 
he started interning for Gov. Dean and 
later served as the presidential campaign's 
deputy national press secretary. He says he 
remembers well the closing days of June 

— just before Dean shattered quarterly 
fundraising records, raising nearly half his 
$7 million haul online. 

“We knew we were living through 
something that was remarkable,” Graff 
says. "We knew that the internet was al- 
lowing people to participate in politics in 
a way that they had never been able to do.” 

Indeed, that very week deputy cam- 
paign manager bob rogan, who now serves 
as Congressman peter Welch's chief of 
staff, predicted to Freyne that the Dean 
campaign would “raise more money on 
the internet than any campaign in the his- 
tory of the internet.” 
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"This is the beginning of rewriting the 
book on how presidential campaigns operate 
in this country,” Rogan, who plans to attend 
the Oakledge Park reunion, told Freyne. 

I don't know, man. I still think it’s a fad. 

Dean himself sees a “pretty linear" pro- 
gression from the online innovations his 
campaign pioneered to those employed by 
a certain Illinois state senator who ran for 
president four years later. He points to joe 
rospars, who joined the Dean campaign 
the day of the Church Street rally and went 
on to serve as chief digital strategist for 
barack obama’s 2008 and 2012 campaigns. 

“Obama ran the two best campaigns 
I’ve ever seen,” Dean says. “I think the 
general blueprint came from our cam- 
paign, and I know it did because he said 
so. But it’s the difference between driving 
a Model T and driving a Maserati." 

Dean pauses to correct himself: “Maybe 
we were a horse-drawn carriage.” 

So was there any lasting impact from a 
campaign that nobody expected to take off 
but for a brief moment did? 

“I think that the legacy of Howard 
Dean’s presidential campaign is sitting 
in the White House today,” Graff says. “If 
you look around at the major Democratic 
institutions in the United States today, 
they are effectively all run by people who 
either worked for the Dean 
campaign or subscribed to the 
type of organization that Dean 
wanted to be.” 

In particular, he points 
to EMILY’S List president Stephanie 
schriock, Human Rights Campaign 
president chad griffin, Obama campaign 
national field director jeremy biro and 

“On a personal level, it’ll be fun to re- 
connect with a lot of the people that were 
in ground zero,” says former Dean spokes- 
woman sue allen, who now plays the 
same role for Gov. peter shumlin. “Some of 
us have been in touch over the years, but 
most of us haven’t. It’ll be interesting to 
see where people landed.” 

Too Many Chiefs? 

Are political “chiefs of staff” trending in 
Vermont? 

First came Senate President Pro 
Tempore John Campbell, who elevated 
his sole paid staff position from "assistant" 
to “chief of staff" last November when he 
hired rebecca ramos for the role. (The new 
title came with a $20,000 pay increase.) 

Now comes Burlington Mayor miro 
Weinberger, who’s proposing to promote 
right-hand man mike kanarick to the 
lofty new title of chief of staff. Kanarick, 
Weinberger’s former campaign spokes- 
man, currently holds one of the office’s 
two "assistant to the mayor” positions — 
the second of which Weinberger created 
just last year. 

Though Kanarick would get a $14,332 
raise, Weinberger says the proposed 
mayor’s office reorg would actually save 
$9424, because the second “assistant" 


position would be downgraded to “may- 
oral projects coordinator" — with a cor- 
responding cut in salary. 

That second position was vacated two 
weeks ago when former city councilor 
and state representative carina driscoll 
left the mayor’s office to return to the 
Vermont Woodworking School, which she 
cofounded. Driscoll says she left City Hall 
because she felt she'd completed her goals 
there, and the school needed more day-to- 
day attention. 

Does a city with a population of 42,000 
really' need a mayoral chief of staff? 

“The mayor’s responsible for a lot,” 
Weinberger says. “My sense is, having a 
chief of staff, as many kind of executive- 
branch-type officials have, is a structure 
that has worked out and makes sense.” 

Burlington's Board of Finance ap- 
proved Weinberger's proposed reorg 5-0 
last Monday. The city' council will vote on 
it at its next meeting on June 24. 

Media Notes 

One of Vermont’s — and the nation’s — 
most talented and provocative young 
journalists died in a Los Angeles car crash 
Tuesday morning. 

MICHAEL HASTINGS, who moved tO 
Vermont at age 16 and graduated from 
Rice Memorial High School in 
1998, was just 33 years old. 

Best known for a 2010 
Rolling Stone cover story' that 
led to the resignation of Gen. 
Stanley McChrystal, Hastings was no 
stranger to dangerous assignments. While 
serving as an Iraq war correspondent 
for Newsweek in 2007, his fiance, Andi 
Parhamovich, was killed in an ambush. 

Hastings wrote about her death in his 
first book, I Lost My Love in Baghdad: A 
Modern Love Story. 

A contributor to BuzzFeed and GQ 
magazine and contributing editor to Rolling 
Stone, Hastings’ focus had shifted in recent 
years to domestic politics, where he made 
quite a stir. When he pressed then-secretary 
of state hillary cunton's spokesman about 
the Benghazi attacks last fall, the aide 
memorably told him to “fuck off.” 

Though Hastings lived in New York City 
with his wife, euse Jordan, he told Vermont 
Life earlier this year that he considered 
Vermont his “spiritual home.” That Vermont 
Life story — and a cover photo of Hastings 
on the Burlington waterfront — remains on 
newsstands today. 

Our hearts go out to Hastings’ friends 
and family. ® 
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How Gov. Peter Shumlin Built a 
$5 Million Real Estate Empire 


the three bought a 600-acre tract of land 
on Putney’s Bare Mountain. Decades 
before, a wealthy New York City lawyer 
had cobbled the property together from 
the back lots of abutting neighbors. After 
Cassidy and the Shumlins bought the 
land for $300,000, they gradually sold 
those lots back to the families that once 
owned them — for a profit. 

“It was a way for us to try to make 
some money, but more importantly to 
try to keep it from being developed,” 
Cassidy says. 

"Thirty years later there is one house 
on that 600 acres,” Peter Shumlin says 
with pride. 

As they sold off Bare Mountain par- 
cels, the men reinvested the profits in 
commercial and residential real estate in 
nearby Brattleboro. Their company, Bare 
Mountain LLC, now owns six properties 
worth $1.9 million. Peter Shumlin and 
Cassidy both hold 40 percent stakes in 
the company, while Jeff Shumlin owns 
the remaining 20 percent. 

Around the same time, the Shumlin 
brothers started buying up and rehabili- 
tating residential properties once owned 
by the Putney Paper Company'. 

“It was something we did just be- 
cause we found ourselves living back 
in our hometown, taking over Putney 
Student Travel from our parents, which 
is not something we expected to do,” Jeff 
Shumlin recalls. “We saw this as a way to 
make a long-term investment.” 

Today, the brothers jointly own four 
properties worth $1.1 million under the 
aegis of Kimball Hill LLC. That doesn’t 
count their shares in the family' business, 
which grossed between $8 and $9 mil- 
lion in 2010, Jeff Shumlin told VTDigger 
at the time. 

Peter Shumlin’s most visible property 
is the 18 th century Putney Tavern, which 
he and his then-wife Deborah bought 


controversy that’s be- 
deviled the governor for 
the past month. 

When East Montpelier 
neighbor Jeremy Dodge 
accused Shumlin in 
May of fleecing him out 
of a 16-acre property 
adjacent to his 2200- 
square foot “governor's 
cabin,” Shumlin’s detrac- 
tors characterized the 
situation as that of a real 
estate pro taking advan- 
tage of a vulnerable man. 
The governor has since 
offered to sell the land 
back at the price he paid 
for it. 

“Mr. Dodge has been 
dealing with a sophis- 
ticated and shrewd 
businessman, a busi- 
nessman who is also the 
most powerful person in 
Vermont,” Dodge's new lawyer, Brady 
Toensing, said last week. 

But those who’ve worked with 

Shumlin over the years in Windham 

County say that caricature misses the 
mark. They contend that while he’s 
made gobs of money, he’s done so scru- 
pulously. And they say he’s as driven by 
the desire to preserve the character of 
his hometown as he is by the desire to 
increase his wealth. 

“He gets a bad rap because he's always 
in a position of power. People pick 
on him or assume things,” says Larry 
Cassidy, Shumlin’s longtime business 
partner. “But the truth is, we’ve been in 
business for 30 years and we've never 
seen the inside of a courtroom. That has 
to tell you something in this business.” 

Cassidy first teamed up with Peter 
and Jeff Shumlin in the mid-1980s, when 


L ong before he became entangled 
in a messy land dispute with an 
East Montpelier neighbor, Gov. 
Peter Shumlin spent three de- 
cades building a real estate empire from 
his hometown of Putney. 

In the years since he and his brother 
took over a student travel business 
from their parents in 1983, Shumlin has 
amassed a nearly $5 million stake in 19 
properties. Included in his real estate 
catalog are office buildings and apart- 
ments in Brattleboro and Putney, a 
Westminster dairy farm and a vacation 
home on 38 acres in Cape Breton, Nova 

“I used to tease them we’d get a 
special town phone directory — one for 
Putney and one for the Shumlins,” says 
former town moderator John Caldwell, 
repeatinga joke he told for years at town 
meeting. 


So sprawling is Shumlin’s empire 
that when he first disclosed his holdings 
during the 2010 gubernatorial campaign, 
he apparently forgot to include a prop- 
erty he'd bought several years before on 
the Caribbean island of Dominica. The 
undeveloped, three-quarter-acre parcel, 
for which Shumlin says he paid $18,000 
or $20,000, is farmed by a banana grower 
who goes by the name of Big Ben. 

“I forgot. Honest mistake,” Shumlin 
said last Friday, noting that Dominica 
doesn’t levy property taxes. “When I was 
listing all my properties in the original 
campaign disclosure, I just went through 
all my property tax bills, and I didn’t get 
one for Dominica ... So I simply forgot to 
list it.” 

Shumlin’s real estate prowess and 
financial success — he reported $10.6 
million in assets in 2010 — have fig- 
ured prominently in the narrative of a 
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at bank sale in 1995 for $209,000. The 
stately white colonial now serves as an 
anchor for Putney’s historic downtown 
— but when they bought it, the place 

"Anyone in their right mind would 
have bulldozed it,” says Green Mountain 
Orchards president Evan Darrow, who 
helped the Shumlins fix the place up. “I 
was thrilled they undertook it.” 

Accordingto Peter Shumlin, Deborah 
took the lead in restoring the building’s 
original wraparound porch, fireplaces 
and vaulted ceilings. Next door, they 
expanded an existing structure into a 
three-story, mixed-use commercial and 
residential building. Earlier this year, 
a farm-to-table restaurant called the 
Gleanery opened on the tavern’s first 

The entire property — owned by a 
Shumlin LLC called P&D Commercial 
Holdings — is now worth more than $1 
million. 

“They put a tremendous amount of 
blood, sweat and tears into that prop- 
erty,” Jeff Shumlin says. “It’s a huge 
contribution to the facade of downtown 
Putney.” 

Indeed, the town is dotted with evi- 
dence of the Shumlin family's contribu- 

The governor famously launched 
his political career by helping to lure 
Landmark College — a school that caters 
to those, like Shumlin, with dyslexia and 
other learning disabilities — to a Putney 
property that was slated to become a fed- 
eral prison. Both Shumlin brothers and 
Cassidy played a role in saving a Route 
5 property that now houses the Putney 
Co-op from becoming a strip mall. And 
Jeff Shumlin was a leading fundraiser 
in the successful effort to rebuild the 
Putney General Store after two fires. 

"Over time, when something’s come 


up that’s been a real derelict or long 
neglected, he’s been there and seen it 
as an opportunity,” Darrow says of the 
governor. 

The investments have paid off hand- 
somely. In his 2009 tax return, Peter 
Shumlin reported $988,000 in income, 
though the governor says much of 
that came from his 50 percent stake in 
Putney Student Travel. By 2011, when 
he became governor and relinquished 
a portion of the company’s profits, his 
income dropped to $502,000. 

Shumlin’s wealth — and his real 
estate holdings — are about to take an- 
other hit, thanks to his March divorce 
from Deborah, whom he married nearly 
24 years ago. As part of their settlement, 
the governor agreed to surrender the 
couple’s $444,000 Putney home to his 
ex. The two will split their interests in 
the tavern building and will share the 
Cape Breton property. Shumlin agreed 
to pay $10,000 a month in “spousal 
maintenance” to Deborah until one of 
them dies, plus another $3 million that 
comes due in 2020. 

Shumlin says he has yet to complete 
the real estate transfers related to the 
divorce, though he intends to soon. 

If there’s one property of Shumlin’s 
that stands out from the rest, it’s a 167- 
acre dairy farm he bought from a sixth- 
generation farmer in 2004. Unlike most 
of his real estate acquisitions, which he 
says were conducted with profit in mind, 
Shumlin says he bought the Westminster 
farm for sentimental reasons: He grew 
up hunting and fishing nearby and has 
since come to own hundreds of adjoin- 
ing acres. 

“It was more of an emotional connec- 
tion to that farm than a business deci- 
sion,” he says. 

At least on the surface, the deal 
bears some resemblance to the East 
Montpelier transaction 
that’s landed Shumlin in a 
heap of trouble. 

As he told Seven Days 
for a 2010 profile, the epi- 
sode began when Shumlin 
stopped in to visit lifelong 
dairy farmer Harold Ranney 
and learned that Ranney 
was drowning in debt and 
considering selling off his 
herd of Jersey cows. 
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Cop With the Dragon Tattoo? State Police May 
Loosen Body- Art Rules to Woo New Recruits 


S hould a tattoo of a Japanese 
koi fish or a Chinese char- 
acter disqualify a would-be 
state trooper from patrolling 
Vermont’s highways? Right now it could. 

Since 2007, the Vermont State Police has 
banned visible tattoos on troopers. 

“We were seeing people enter our 
[recruitment] process where they had 
sleeves of tattoos down their arms, or 
tattoos on the back of their neck or 
maybe even on their 
face,” explains Capt. 

Dave Notte, the 
VSP's current staff 
operations officer. 

"Appearance is very, 
very important to us, because we don’t 
want our appearance to jeopardize the 
public’s trust and confidence in us. It just 
didn’t look professional.” 

But as tattoos have become more 
mainstream, the state police force is 
looking to revise that policy, citing an 
anticipated shortage of troopers and 
the difficulty of recruiting new talent. 

There’s concern that current policies the individual’s heart and brain, and how 
welcoming of war veterans, they act in public.” 


LAW ENFORCEMENT 


departments around the country. 

The Army forbids any tattoos that 
are extremist, racist or sexist, as well as 
ink on the face, head or neck above the 
collar; the Virginia State Police adds the 
ears, nose, eyebrows and tongue to that 
list of prohibited places. In Great Falls, 
Montana, tattoos that are obscene, sexu- 
ally suggestive, drug related or “political 
in nature” keep you off the force. 

The Palm Beach Count)’ sheriff’s 
office limits officers 

each arm that can 
be no bigger than 3 
inches by 3 inches. 

Vermont largest 
police departments, by contrast, have 
few if any rules about police tattoos 
and report no problems stemming from 
inked officers. Rutland City Police Capt. 
Scott Tucker estimates 10 percent of the 
force has tattoos. 

“We’re very open-minded about it,” 
says Tucker, a 33-year veteran. "Certainly 
interested in what’s inside 


many of whom returned with tattoos 
memorializing their time in Iraq and 
Afghanistan. 

In the next five years, the state police 
will need to hire 120 new troopers to fill 
is anticipated from retirements 


and regular turnover. That’s more than force. 


Burlington Police Department has a 
handful of officers with visible tattoos 
— mostly of the yin-yang variety — but 
no official policy, says Lt. Bruce Bovat, 
who notes that offensive tattoos, such as 
swastika, would not be allowed on the 


a third of VSP’s authorized force of 327. 

“We feel we’re losing quality candi- 
dates" because of the tattoo policy, says things, mustache length. 
Notte. At least one would-be trooper Like Tucker, Bovat 


The department does have groom- 
ing standards that govern, among other 


withdrew his ap- 
plication from the 
VSP rather than 
remove his tattoo, 
a costly procedure 
that isn’t always 
successful, Notte 

The VSP wants 
to revise its policy 
before January, 

when its new class of recruits starts at 
the police academy. Notte can’t yet say 
which tattoo designs — or spots on the 
body — would be acceptable for state 
troopers. But he says the VSP plans to 
review the body-art policies in various 
branches of the military and at police 


LOSING QUALITY 
CANDIDATES BECAUSE 
OF ITS TATTOO POLICY. 


he’s largely 
unconcerned about 
the image tattooed 
officers might proj- 
ect to the public. 

“You want of- 
ficers that reflect 
society, and a lot 
of good people out 
there have tattoos,” 
he says. “I wouldn’t 
think that a tattoo 
in itself would have any positive or nega- 
tive connotations.” 

Ivan Hess, a tattoo artist at Vermont 
Custom Tattoo and Piercing in 
Burlington, has worked with a number 
of police officers — including one 
client on the Rutland police force who 



commissioned a full-sleeve tattoo with 
intricate Japanese imagery. Hess doesn’t 
believe tattooed police officers project a 
lack of professionalism, commenting, “I 
mean, what are you projecting with a koi 
fish?" 

Hess says tattoos have become 
common among professionals, noting 
that he’s inked up a number of school 
teachers as well as “a pretty extensively 
tattooed” member of the upper manage- 
ment team at Gifford Memorial Hospital. 

“People figure doctors, lawyers and 
police officers don’t have tattoos,” says 
Eric Henshaw, who co-owns Yankee 
Tattoo on Pearl Street in Burlington. 
"The stigma and the belief is that they're 
coming from an environment and going 
into a profession that isn't normally tat- 
tooed, but that just isn't true." 

Henshaw points out that it may be 
harder for police agencies — or any 
employer, for that matter — to pass 
on tattooed employees given just how 
many Americans are opting to get inked. 
According to a 2010 poll from Pew 
Research, 23 percent of Americans have 
a tattoo, and 38 percent of so-called 


“Millenials” have at least one. The num- 
bers are even higher at the Winooski 
Police Department, where Chief Steve 
McQueen estimates half his officers have 
at least one tattoo. 

For law enforcement agencies, an 
overly restrictive tattoo policy can add 
one more hurdle to a recruitment policy 
that is already tough to pass. Recruits have 
to successfully complete a written exam 
from the Vermont Police Academy, simi- 
lar to an SAT test, as well as a personality 
test, physical fitness exam, a polygraph 
test and full background check. 

The whole process can take anywhere 
from four to six months, and departments 
lose recruits at every step along the way — 
particularly the polygraph exam, which 
Notte says includes questions of about 
criminal behavior and “acts of moral 
turpitude.” 

He declined to elaborate on what ac- 
tivities might constitute moral turpitude. 
But come January, there’s a good chance 
sporting a tattoo won’t be among them. © 
Seven Days intern Meredith White con- 
tributed reporting to this story. 
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Shumlin’s Empire « P .i 5 

“I said, ‘You know, I’m a business 
person, but I really care about this 
farm. Would you be willing to show me 
the books and just let me look at ’em?'” 
Shumlin recounted to Seven Days in 
2010. 

Ever a proud Vermonter, Ranney 
demurred at first, but several days later 
he turned them over. Not long after, 
Shumlin made his neighbor an offer. 

According to town records, the 
governor bought the Ranney Farm for 
$300,000 through yet another LLC he 
created for that purpose. At the time, it 
was assessed at $421,000. One year later, 
it was reassessed at $436,000. 

But those 
numbers only tell 
half the story. 

According to 
the purchase and 
sale agreement, 

Shumlin agreed 
to lease back the 
farm to Ranney 
and his heirs "as 
long as Harold 
and [his wife] 

Joyce, or any de- 
scendant of theirs 
actively farms 
the property as 
a dairy farm.” In 
return, they'd be 
responsible for 
property taxes 
and insurance as long as they used the 

Shumlin further promised in the 
agreement to install a new $50,000 
milking parlor and subdivide five acres 
of the property for Ranney's son, Philip, 
at no cost. Within a year of the clos- 
ing, he says, he had invested another 
$200,000 in renovating the farmhouse, 
repairing the barn and replacing its roof. 

In Shumlin’s view, the deal was more 
than fair. 

“Obviously we were providing a 
benefit to Harold and Joyce that isn’t re- 
flected in a traditional real estate deal, in 
the respect that they had continued use 
of the house — no rent — and the farm 
for the rest of their lives and for future 
generations,” he says. 

But the arrangement wasn't enough 
to keep the Ranneys fanning the land. 

Within a few years of the sale, Philip 
Ranney took over the herd. And as price 
volatility in the wholesale milk market 
pushed more dairy farmers out of 
business, the younger Ranney told the 
Brattleboro Reformer in July 2009 that 
he was putting his 50 Jerseys up for sale. 


“It’s the hardest decision I have 
ever made in my life,” Philip Ranney 
told the paper at the time. “There’s no 
money in this. I am in as much debt as I 
can handle. I don’t see how anyone can 

According to Cassidy, who was 
not involved in the situation, Shumlin 
“tried to help” the younger Ranney 
stay afloat, “but he had to draw the line 
somewhere.” 

Harold Ranney died late last month. 
Philip and Joyce Ranney both declined 
to comment for this story. 

The way Jeff Shumlin sees it, the only 
connection between the Westminster 
and East 

Montpelier situa- 
tions is that both 
are examples 
of his brother 
“engaging people 
directly and very 
personally.” 

volved in their 
lives in a way 
other people 
wouldn’t. It’s true 
in business and in 
politics,” the gov- 
ernor's brother 
says. “I’m always 
amazed to see the 
way he connects 
with people he 
meets. So it doesn’t surprise me to see 
him involved in the life of his neighbor.” 

As for the notion that his brother did 
anything wrong in East Montpelier, Jeff 
Shumlin says, “Sometimes the press is 
looking for Peter at his worst — not at 
his best.” 

At least one other Windham County 
local is eager to jump to Peter Shumlin’s 
defense: Brandon Bucossi, a 23-year-old 
Vernon native who moved his herd of 70 
Jerseys to the vacant Ranney Farm last 
spring. 

“I couldn’t ask for a better landlord," 
says Bucossi, who signed a five-year 
lease with the governor at a favorable 
price. “I couldn’t ask for a better guy to 
get along with — very reasonable, very 
understanding of my situation.” 

Shumlin drops by to say hello every 
month or so, and the two email back and 
forth frequently. When Bucossi needs to 
borrow money, the governor is always 
happy to help out. 

“I was a little skeptical of this whole 
thing in East Montpelier,” Bucossi says, 
"because around here I've seen just the 
opposite.” © 


SO SPRAWLING ARE SHUMLIN’S 
REAL ESTATE HOLDINGS, 

HE FORGOT TO LIST 
A PROPERTY IN 
DOMINICA ON A 
2010 CAMPAIGN 
DISCLOSORE. 
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A contractor you can rely on 

Experienced team. Quality work. Competitive pricing. 


HOlli 


802-482 5777 


Vote for the secondhand clothes store that creates jobs. 

Vote for the secondhand clothes store that reduces landfills. 

Vote for the secondhand clothes store that puts clothes 
on your neighbor's back. 

Vote for Goodwill - home of Vermont's Best Vintage/Secondhand Clothes. 

Sure, we have lots of great finds at amazingly low prices, 
but with your support, we’re also creating a healthy, sustainable 
community where nothing goes to waste. 

Not a shirt. Not a shoe. Not a person. 

Goodwill. Work that works for you. 

Goodwill g 


For those who voted for us in past years - thanks, you rock. 
Now go and vote, again, www.7dvt.com 
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Building 101: Burlington College’s Future 
Depends on a Big, Bold Development Plan 


^ row or die" would be too 

■ stark a way to describe the 
options facing Burlington 
College, according to 
President Christine Plunkett. But “we 
do need to grow,” she conceded in an 
interview last week 

To achieve that goal, one of the 
country’s smallest higher-education 
institutions plans to triple its enrollment 
and build housing for more than 200 
students on the North Avenue property 
it purchased two years ago from the 
Roman Catholic Diocese of Burlington 
for a cool $10 million. 

Burlington College would also con- 
struct about 25 private homes, a lake- 
side pavilion, a building for an urban 
agriculture program and a pair of roads 
that would connect to North Avenue. 
The unused half of the 85,000-square- 
foot, 135-year-old former orphanage 
that dominates the property would get a 
major face-lift. 

To make it all happen, Burlington 
College will have to clear a series of 
financial, political and demographic 
hurdles. One stumble could threaten the 
whole plan. 

Money presents the biggest challenge 
for a college with a tiny endowment and 
the towering debt it incurred to move 
from a 16,000-square-foot space at the 
intersection of North Avenue and North 
Street to the 32-acre lakeside expanse. 
Two-thirds of the debt — $6.7 million 
— is in the form of a tax-exempt bond 
with conditions that prevent the col- 
lege from contracting with for-profit 
developers. 

The school is seeking an arrangement 
like the one between the University of 
Vermont and the Redstone Commercial 
Group, which built 144 on-campus hous- 
ing units under a long-term ground lease, 
according to Chief Financial Officer Bill 
Breen. To pull it off, Breen says, “a giant 
set of factors have to be woven together." 
Specifically, a developer would have to 
pay the restricted part of the college’s 
debt up front before any construction 

That price might be right for some 
real estate firm interested in helping the 
college build market-priced housing on 
one of the last large privately held par- 
cels of undeveloped land in the Queen 
City. “I expect my inbox to start filling up 


soon with inquiries,” Breen said during 
an interview in Plunkett’s corner office. 

But even if Breen manages to pull off 
the complicated financial transaction, 
neighbors could tie up the building plan, 
which is focused at the southern end of 
the property. A few hundred yards closer 
to downtown, Mayor Miro Weinberger's 
development company spent eight years 
fighting local opposition to the 25-unit 
Packard Lofts apartment project just 
completed at the north end of Lakeview 
Terrace. 

Weinberger expresses tentative sup- 
port for Burlington College's master 
plan, which he says he has reviewed in 
the form of “early conceptual sketches.” 
The proposal presents “opportunities 
for strengthening the college while 
simultaneously improving public con- 
nectivity through their site and creating 
additional, much-needed neighborhood 
housing opportunities,” the mayor said 
in a statement emailed to Seven Days. 

Plunkett has invited neighbors to the 
college on June 21 to hear details about 
the expansion plans. And later this 
month, Burlington College will present 


its project to the New North End's joint 
Neighborhood Planning Assembly. Lea 
Terhune, a leader of the Wards 4 and 7 
NPA, says she has no comment on the 
college's plan because she hasn't yet 

In seeking to grow its student body 
from 250 to 750 undergraduates during 
the next 10 years, the college will be 
sailing into powerful demographic 
headwinds that have blown away en- 
rollment projections for the University 
of Vermont, St Michael’s College and 
many other higher-education institu- 
tions in the Northeast. A shrinking pool 
of high school graduates, along with 
intensified competition from colleges 
offering luxury amenities, is producing 
student — and tuition — shortfalls at 
institutions much better endowed than 
Burlington College. 

Plunkett says she aims to counter 
these trends by making her school a 
go-to option for Vermonters who haven’t 
traditionally continued their academic 
careers beyond high school. Within that 
sizable market segment, Plunkett adds, 
Burlington College will focus on the 


growing refugee community in the Old 
North End, Winooski and other nearby 
locales. 

Sounds noble in theory, says a 
Vermont higher-education official who 
does not want to be named in connection 
with a skeptical appraisal of Burlington 
College’s strategy for growth. “How are 
refugee students supposed to pay the tu- 
ition?” this official wonders. “Will they 
be prepared for college-level work?” 

Burlington College’s $5 million 
operating budget is funded entirely by 
student tuition — which is $22,860 per 
year, not including room and board. It’s 
unusual for an institution to be 100 per- 
cent financially dependent on what stu- 
dents pay, Breen acknowledges, adding, 
“We’re trying to develop other sources 
of funding.” 

To achieve fiscal security, Burlington 
College needs to tap moneyed backers. 
Its board of trustees is full of figures 
with access to potential donors, includ- 
ing Lake Champlain Regional Chamber 
of Commerce president Tom Torti, 
Pomerleau real-estate broker Yves 
Bradley, Vermont Education Secretary 
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Armando Vilaseca and physician- 
psychologist Joel Miller, husband of 
former state senator and Jogbra entre- 
preneur Hinda Miller. The college has 
also been strengthening its ties to Jay 
Peak co-owner and super- 
developer Bill Stenger, 
who gave the commence- 
ment address a week ago 
to a graduating class of 50 
students. 

But the college’s board has also seen 
the recent departure of heiress and 
activist Robin Lloyd. She attributes 
her resignation to disagreements with 
board chairman Adam Dantzscher, the 
owner of a local debt-counseling firm, 
concerning trustees’ decision-making 
processes. Lloyd praises Plunkett’s work 
as president, however, and remains 
on good terms with the college, where 
she is taking a 
landscape-paint- 


REAL ESTATE 


mg c 


"The 


teaching i 
and the students 
are enthusiastic,” 

Lloyd says. 

Although 
it appears 

stable at pres- 
ent, Burlington 
College has a his- 
tory of staff and 
faculty turmoil. 

There has been 
considerable turn- 
over among staff 
in the two years 
since Jane Sanders 
was eased out of 
the presidency in a 
settlement negoti- 
ated with Dantzscher. About half of the 
36 current full-time employees, includ- 
ing faculty, are relatively recent hires. 

And the college isn’t on the national 
radar yet. Burlington College is left un- 
ranked in the much-consulted U.S. News 
ft World Report listing of American 
higher-education institutions. “School 


CLEAR A SERIES OF 
FINANCIALPOLITICAL 
AND DEMOGRAPHIC 


aspiring moviemakers. A craftsmanship 
and design program, which consists 
mainly of instruction in woodworking 
at a facility in Fairfax, is operating at 
full capacity, Plunkett reports. The pro- 
posed “lakeside pavil- 
ion” would house — and 
likely boost enrollment 
for — its Institute for 
Contemplative Studies, 
which teaches yoga 
practice and “flows naturally out of 
Burlington College’s long-standing pro- 
grams in humanistic, transpersonal and 
integral psychology,” Plunkett says. 

Forty-one years after its founding as 
the Vermont Institute of Community 
Involvement, Burlington College re- 
mains focused on civic-engagement 
initiatives such as public lectures, film 
showings and conferences. It also runs 
popular study trips 
to Cuba. A recently 
launched master’s 
degree program 
is showing “great 
promise,” Plunkett 
adds. In keeping 
with the college’s 
overall philoso- 
phy of “student- 
centered learning,” 
graduates pursu- 
ing a master’s are 
able to design their 
own set of studies 
in consultation 
with faculty. 

Former presi- 
dent Sanders notes 
that the develop- 
ment plan unveiled 
last week is similar 
in many respects to a blueprint drawn 
up during her seven-year tenure. If 
anything, she suggests, the proposal to 
house 200 students on campus may be 
too modest. She recalls being told by 
members of Burlington’s development 
review board that it would be preferable 
if the school built residential u 


supply enough information to the North Avenue property for all of its 
U.S. News to calculate a ranking,” the students, 
ts statistical entry 


publication 
for the school. 

But the school 
film studies program, for which the col- 
lege is best known among locals, attracts 


Sanders otherwise declines to com- 
;nt on Plunkett’s priorities. "I don’t 
finding a niche. A believe that a former leader should be 
looking over the shoulder of the person 
who replaced her,” Sanders says. © 
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Neglected and Defaced, a Public Art Project on 
Burlington’s Waterfront Awaits an Uncertain Fate 


G raffiti has its defenders, but can 
anyone — other than the taggers 
— justify what’s happened to a 
set of granite sculptures beside 
the Moran Plant? 

Some of the originally white pieces 
have been defaced with green-streaked 
monster skulls painted on 

M a blood-red background. 

Others are crudely sprayed 
with initials, obscure hiero- 
glyphics or goth slogans such as “Every 
day is Halloween.” Satanism stalks the 
Burlington waterfront. 

“It's really a shame and a disgrace,” 
comments peter owens, director of 
the city’s Community and Economic 
Development Office. He adds that the 
lesson to be learned from this vandalism, 
as well as from the gigantic graffiti gibber- 
ish stenciled onto the Moran Plant itself, is 
that “we’ve got to get people down there to 
use that facility in a positive way.” 

kate pond, one of 11 sculptors who cre- 
ated the installation in 1990, says its abuse 
amounts to a “tragedy.” Pond participated 
in what was then billed as an International 


Sculpture Symposium. Organized by 
Burlington artist Paul Aschenbach 
(1921-1994), the collaborative undertak- 
ing did have an international character, 
Pond recalls, with sculptors traveling to 
Burlington from Japan, Norway, Scotland, 
Germany, Canada and the country then 
known as Czechoslovakia. 

“It was very exciting and energizing to 
be working with people from all over the 
world,” says Pond, who now sculpts in a 
studio in Williston. The artists agreed to 
carve the two dozen granite blocks indi- 
vidually and to arrange them in a pattern 
that mirrored the Adirondacks and also 
mimicked the Green Mountains and their 
foothills. The pieces gradually rise in size, 
with the smallest closest to the lake and 
the largest farthest from it. 

The slabs were hauled to Burlington by 
rail from rock of aoes, the Barre quarrier 
that donated them to the symposium. 

Pond says the makers of the public 
art project intended it to be a permanent 
monument signifying resistance to com- 
mercial development on the waterfront. 
But that wasn’t the city’s intention, notes 


BURLINGTON CITY ARTS director DOREEN KRAFT, 

who helped orchestrate the initiative 23 
years ago. She recalls that then-mayor 
Peter Clavelle gave permission for the 
sculptures to be placed on city-owned land 
with the understanding that “they were 
never supposed to be permanent.” 

Inertia prevailed, however — literally, 
because the half-ton-and-heavier mono- 
liths were difficult and costly to move. 

Like Pond and Owens, Kraft laments 
the disfigurement of the sculpture proj- 
ect. She says she feels “great sadness we 
haven’t done a better job of protecting our 
inventory of public art" Leaving works in 
“an abandoned site is the worst thing you 
can do with public art,” Kraft adds. 

So now what? 

Something has to be done with the un- 
titled array soon, because the city expects to 
break ground in September on Waterfront 
Access North. The $8 million infrastructure 
development involves remediation of the 
arsenic-laced ground on which the sculp- 
tures sit Utility lines filigreed above the site 
will be buried, and the city will excavate the 
ground for a new storm-water system. 


The coolest idea for disposing of the 
sculptures is undoubtedly Kraft’s proposal 
to submerge the slabs in Lake Champlain, 
where they would form Vermont's first un- 
derwater sculpture park. But city officials 
have nixed that plan, warning that the 
permits needed from layers of government 
agencies would take years to obtain — if 
they could be obtained at all. 

The likeliest outcome, Owens suggest, 
is relocation of the sculptures to an area a 
couple of hundred yards to the north, for- 
merly occupied by a set of oil tanks. Such 
a move won’t make much sense, however, 
unless the sculptures are cleaned. And, 
given their current condition, that would 
be “enormously expensive,” Kraft says, 
noting that BCA has raised funds to have 
the pieces cleaned twice previously. 

Transporting them even a relatively short 
distance would be costly as well, Kraft adds. 

Owens says members of the local 
arts community will be discussing the 
sculptures’ fate in the coming weeks. It’s 
possible, he adds, that they could eventu- 
ally be incorporated into the design of a 
repurposed Moran Plant. 


SHORTTAKES ON FILM 



The citizens of Woodstock really love theirTOWN 
hall theatre, in 1928, they ponied up to repair 
it after a fire; in the 1980s, they undertook an 
extensive restoration. And this past year, when it 
became clear that THTs cinema would have to go 
digital or go dark, like others around the nation, a , 
new generation of townspeople reached into their 
wallets. 

With $60,000 in town funding, the pentangle 
arts council, which runs the cinema as a 
nonprofit, raised additional funds and installed 
digital projection equipment for two screens — 
one 3-D capable — and 7.1 Dolby Surround Sound. 

This fall. Pentangle will begin screening HD events 
National Theatre Live in additional to movies. 

The digital theater celebrates its grand opening weekend starting on Friday 
with free popcorn and no surcharge for 3-D showings of Star Trek Into Darkness. 
Meanwhile, don't worry about the fate of THTs 35mm projectors: They'll find 
a new home at Bethel’s randall drive-in theatre, which can use them to host 
occasional programs of old B-flicks. 

The latest film from director Terrence Malick, To the Wonder, didn't draw quite 
the audience or the rave reviews that The Tree of Life did — despite a starring 
turn from Ben Affleck. Fans of the director's work who missed its run at the 
savoy theater can catch the film this Thursday at a screening presented by the 

BURLINGTON FILM SOCIETY and MAIN STREET LANDING PERFORMING ARTS CENTER. 

Anyone who's ever wanted to draw comics for a living should see Cartoon 
College, a lively documentary about two years at the center for cartoon studies 
in White River Junction. The movie from local filmmakers tara wray and josh 


melroo — with cameos from a slew of famous 
cartoonists — is now available on iTunes and most 
video-on-demand platforms. 

When you live in Vermont, it's not easy to see recent 
films from India, Egypt, Brazil, Iran or Serbia. The 

FLETCHER FREE LIBRARY. BURLINGTON CITY ARTS, the VERMONT 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL and the BURLINGTON FILM 

society have partnered to change that by hosting the 
global lens film series, an annual curated program 
from the San Francisco-based Global Film Initiative. 

Two free screenings will be held monthly through 
December, one at the library and one at the bca center. 
Up this month are Student, a modem version of Crime 
and Punishment set in Kazakhstan; and The Parade, 
in which a gay activist calls on the muscle of a Serbian 
n embattled Pride celebration in Belgrade. 


"Your daughter went on her first date tonight, and she didn't even leave her 
room," a woman's voice laments in a PSA commissioned by the U.S. Department 
of Justice, District of Vermont. The catch? Your daughter’s "date" was with an 
internet predator. 

The PSA, which originally aired on wcax, packs maximum creep value into a 
minimalist package — the predator appears only as glimpses of a darting eye 
and fingers on a keyboard. Earlier this month, the spot earned derek hallouist of 
green river pictures a New England Emmy. 

Hallquist, who was director of photography on eugene jarecki's The House I 
Live In, is working on his own feature documentary about energy issues. He tells 
Seven Days he plans to move his production company to New York in the near 
future but retain a satellite office in Vermont, because he Tove[s] this state too 
much" to pull up stakes altogether. 
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Pond urges that the artwork hence- 
forth be treated with the respect it has 
been denied for most of its history. The 
pieces should be cleaned by sandblasting 
and then coated with a graffiti-resistant 
material, she suggests. And, wherever they 
get placed, “great care” must be taken to 
align them in the formation the sculptors 
devised, Pond says. 


She notes that on the evenings of the 
vernal and autumnal equinox, the setting 
sun shoots its rays exactly along a path- 
way at the center of the installation. That 
Stonehenge effect draws Druids to the 
waterfront every March and September, 
although the monster skulls and satanist 
symbols surely harsh their mellow. © 


PSAs are one way to spread a message, but the population media center 
prefers a subtler approach of educating via entertainment. Soapy 
entertainment. The Shelburne-based organization produces "soap operas 
for social change" — compelling serialized dramas seeded with information 
about reproductive health and family planning. 

The PMCs latest project "East Los High," takes place in an East LA high 
school and has drawn attention as the first English-language serial with an 
all-Latino cast. The episode synopses promise plenty of drama: stripping, 
pregnancy, drug deals, blackmail! The Los Angeles Times named the show 
a TV pick, drawing comparisons to the straight-talking Canadian serial 
"Degrassi High." 

Fora taste, go to your browser instead of the tube: "East Los High" began 
streaming on Hulu on June 3. Can a teen soap about family-planning issues 
in the Northeast Kingdom be far behind? 

MARGOT HARRISON 

WOODSTOCK TOWN HALL THEATRE DIGITAL CINEMA OPENING WEEKEND 

Friday, June 21, through Monday, June 24, with showings of Star Trek Into 
Darkness nightly at 7:30 p.m. pentanglearts.org/movies. 

TO THE WONDER' 

Thursday, June 20, 7 p.m. at Main Street Landing Film House in Burlington. 
Free, donations accepted, facebook.com/burlingtonfilmsociety 
cartooncollegemovie.com 

GLOBAL LENS FILM SERIES 

Student, Wednesday, June 19, 7 p.m. at Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 

The Parade, Tuesday, June 25, 7 p.m. at the BCA Center. Burlington. Free, 
donations accepted, burlingtoncityarts.org 

Watch the PSA on vimeo.com or at grpvLcom/internetpredators. 
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VC FA Alumni Hall 
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You haven't forgotten a thing... 
except who's paying for your education. 


Student Loans 


Fill the gaps that federal aid can leave behind, with financing options 
to help you achieve your dreams — while feeling good about your future. 
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A Carillonneur Prepares 
for an Unusual Concert 
Showcasing the Work 
of John Cage 



J ohn Cage, who died in 1992, is 
best known for his composition 
4'33", which consists of a musi- 
cian walking onstage and not 
playing his or her instrument for four 
minutes and 33 seconds. Instead of hear- 
ing music — at least, as it’s traditionally de- 
fined — the audience hears 
all the ambient sounds the 
mind usually filters 
during a performance. 

Cage also wrote music 
to be played on instru- 
ments. How conventional 
of him, one might think. 

Um, no. The composer’s 
five pieces for the carillon, 
which will be performed at 
a concert celebrating the 
centenary of Cage’s birth 
this Saturday at Norwich 
University, are 

Like Cage's other work, 
the carillon pieces “explore 
the edge of just what is 
music and what is sound," says Brandon- 
based carillonneur george Matthew jr„ 
who will give Saturday’s concert. As writ- 
ten, the pieces are without musical staves, 
bars or, in some cases, notes; the final 
piece must be discerned largely by looking 
at the grain of five double-sided pieces of 
plywood. In performance, Cage’s pieces 
titled Music for Carillon ttl through #5 are 
nearly as much creations of the carillon- 
neur as of the composer. 


As for the carillon, unless you live in 
proximity to a bell tower outfitted with 
one, die world's biggest instrument may 
be about as familiar as Cage’s instrumen- 
tal music. It consists of between 23 and 77 
bronze bells of different sizes — the one 
that plays middle C weighs 600 pounds — 
arranged on a rack that's 
usually housed within a 

The bells are station- 
ary, but their clappers 
are wired to a tiered key- 
board of wooden batons 
that one plays by striking 
them with fists and feet. 
Carillonneurs can achieve 
different dynamics by 
using various degrees of 
force, but cannot stop 
the bells from ringing 
after they’re struck, so 
compositions tend to be 
spare in notes. Carillons 
were invented in 1510 for 
churches in the European 
lowlands of Belgium, Holland and north- 
ern France to showcase their increasing 
wealth. 

Of North America’s 180 carillons, two 
are in Vermont. Norwich University ac- 
quired its carillon in 1956, and Middlebury 
College has had one since 1915. Matthew, 
78, has been the carillonneur at both for 
the past 27 years. The musician says his 
inspiration came at age 4 at the 1939 New 
York World’s Fair, when his grandfather 
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held him above his head to watch the 
legendary Belgian carillonneur Jef Denyn 
play an open-air instrument. 

“For carillonneurs, thafs like an organ- 
ist being able to say, 1 saw Bach play,”’ 
Matthew declares. 

Also an organist and pianist, Matthew 
began playing carillon as an undergrad at 
Columbia University and eventually stud- 
ied under renowned Princeton University 
carillonneur Arthur Bigelow — who 
played at Norwich’s 1957 commencement 
on the campus’ then-brand-new carillon. 

In concerts, Matthew plays everything 
from Bach to ragtime, including his own 
ragtime compositions. The second half of 
his Cage program hints at the extent of 
his repertoire. Subtitled “The Legacy of 
John Cage: Reconstruction, Assimilation, 
or Synthesis? The Works of Four 
Contemporary Women Composers,” it 
explores works for carillon composed be- 
tween 1986 and 2001 by composers rang- 
ing in renown from the acclaimed (Emma 
Lou Diemer) to the obscure (Sister Joyce 
Evans of the Music Society of St. Anne). 

The first half of the program consists of 
Cage’s Music for Carillon #1, #2, #3 and #5, 
all composed between 1952 and 1967. Cage 
“wrote" #2 by pushing pinholes into a 
piece of cardboard; turn the “page” upside 
down, and you've got #3. 

The fourth piece involved even less 
agency than the third, according to 
Matthew: “[Cage] took a star chart and 
placed a staff over it. Wherever a note 
landed, that was the piece.” Unfortunately, 
#4 also requires prerecorded percussion 
sounds made by hitting logs together, 
which Matthew was unable to arrange, so 
he'll skip that one. That’s OK; as far as he 
knows, it's only been performed once — 
in Denmark. 

And then there’s Music for Carillon 
#5, with its plywood score marked only 
by short lines, which stand in for notes. 
“Only one other person has attacked #5 — 
no, ‘addressed’ would be a better word," 
says Matthew. 'It was a German guy, but 
his version is totally different from what 
I did." 

The German carillonneur, who left 
behind a recording, apparently agreed 
with Matthew on what to do with the 
swirls and knots in the wood. Matthew 


describes his own approach to these natu- 
ral markings: “As the grain swirls around, 
I add a big swirl of music. If there’s a solid 
knot, I use a tone cluster — half a dozen 
notes crashed together.” But, he adds, the 
German failed to correctly interpret the 
score’s short lines, the distances between 
which suggest whether there is a “space of 
silence." 

Carillonneurs used to have to fork 
over $150 for photographs of the plywood 
blocks, but, because of the centenary, 
the work has been made available online 
for free. The move is part of CAGE100, 
a worldwide series of events organized 
by the Forum of Contemporary Music 
Leipzig, in Germany. Matthew’s concert 
is one of 50 Cage carillon tributes, coor- 
dinated by CAGE100, happening between 
May and August in 10 countries. 

The carillon may have appealed to 
Cage's preference for indeterminacy 
partly because of the unorthodox concert 
setting it entails. Audiences sit or stand 
outside the tower in the open air, uncon- 
strained by the concert hall’s formalities. 
At Norwich, people bring lawn chairs and 
blankets. 

Diana Weggler, an editor in the com- 
munications office at Norwich University 
who arranges the summer carillon concert 
series — now in its 14th season — advises 
people to sit on the lawn outside the tower 
“further back than 100 feet. It’s more 
pleasing when you’re a little farther," she 
explains, speaking from experience. (Her 
old office was 20 feet from the carillon.) 

If the sounds of traffic and birds ac- 
company Saturday’s concert, so much the 
better. Cage would be pleased. ® 



In addition, Matthew and Emory Fanning 
are co-organizers of MiddleburyCollege's 

concerts July 5 through August 16. All at 





i THE STRAIGHT DOPE bvceciladams e 


After working out recently I 
was gloating about how hard 
I'd pushed myself and that 
I "bullied some iron." That 
got me thinking: Could the 
energy expended in gyms be 
harnessed? Couldn't we collect 
the energy exerted on tread- 
mills. rowing machines and 
weights to power the place? 
For that matter, couldn't we 
harness the energy from all 
the gyms in the vicinity to 
power the town? 

Lee Armour, Glasgow 

S ure, Lee, we could do 
that. The only trouble 
is, as with so much first- 
world thinking, we'd be 
accelerating the heat death of the 
universe. 

Let me illustrate. I have here a 
paper titled “Harnessing Human 
Power for Alternative Energy in 
Fitness Facilities: A Case Study,” 
evidently prepared by three UC 
Berkeley undergraduates for a 
2010 sustainability conference. 
This idealistic trio had the same 
thought as you, Lee: If we could 
harness the energy expended in 
a gym, in this case on the 28 el- 
liptical exercise machines at the 
Berkeley campus’s Recreational 
Sports Facility (RSF), we could 
make this a better world. 

This proved to be problem- 
atic, as the following statistics 
from the paper suggest: 

1. Estimated capturable 
energy from abovementioned el- 
liptical machines per year: 10,000 
kilowatt-hours (kWh). 

2. Average annual energy 


consumption at RSF: 1.6 million 
kilowatt-hours. 

3. Item 1 as a percentage of 
item 3: 0.6 percent. 

4. Estimated value of captured 
electricity per year: $1000. 

5. Cost to retrofit elliptical ma- 
chines with energy-harnessing 
devices: $20,000. 

6. Payback period for above 
retrofitting investment: 20 years. 

7. True payback period, dis- 
counting for cost of funds: more 
than 30 years. 

8. Expected service life of el- 
liptical machines: six to seven 

Conclusion: Trying to capture 
workout energy makes no eco- 

Others looking into this ques- 
tion have come up with equally 
discouraging results. In a 2011 
IEEE Spectrum article titled 
"Turning Sweat into Watts,” Tom 
Gibson points out that power- 
ing one average American home 
for a year would require 4600 
people to each pedal a properly 
equipped exercise bike for 24 
hours straight Powering the 
entire U.S. for a year would re- 
quire everyone on Earth to pedal 
nonstop for seven and a half 
months. 

The Berkeley authors spin this 
unpromising fact set as best they 
can. “Many of the recreational 
facilities that have retrofitted 
exercise equipment to harness 
human power have claimed to 
do so not for economic benefits 
but for social ones,” they write. 
"Demonstrating that people can 
accomplish something while 
taking time off their schedule to 



happy.” 

In other words, the point 
isn’t to actually achieve anything 
tangible but to make our fellow 
one-percenters (in global terms) 
feel good. Isn’t that a bit silly? Of 
course. But if we stop there we 
haven't fully grasped the nature 
of the problem. 

Not to go all environmentalist 
on you, but working out is inher- 
ently energy intensive, typical of 
how we do things in the devel- 
oped world. We consume more 
food energy than we need, burn 


■, then discard the work thus 
produced (iron bullied, tread- 
mills trod, etc). Sure, we can try 
to capture some of that wasted 
work, but even if we ignore the 
practical problems encountered 
by the Berkeley authors, the 
second law of thermodynamics 
tells us these efforts are inevi- 
tably doomed — however many 


watts we can recover from that 
exercise-bike-driven generator, 
the food energy we had to con- 
sume in the first place is always 
more. In short, by the mere act 
of working out, we’re burning 
through resources faster, increas- 
ing entropy and hastening the 
universe's demise. 

You’re now thinking: I 
shouldn’t exercise at all. I should 
just stay in bed. 

Nah. Eventually the cosmos 
will sputter out regardless; no 
reason we shouldn't dissipate 
some energy getting buff till it 
does. However, we don't want 
to be frivolous about it. For ex- 
ample, rather than hooking up a 
generator to an exercise bike — a 
wasteful proposition any way you 
look at it — it’d be better to ride a 
bike to work, thereby killing two 
birds (exercising, commuting) 

You say you absolutely must 
have high-tech gym equip- 
ment? Then at least use the self- 
powered kind. Of the 1.45 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours used by the 
Berkeley gym in 2008-9, around 
87 percent went toward heat, 
lighting and ventilation; nearly 
all the rest — 229,000 kWh, by my 
calculation — was used to power 
the treadmills, by far the most in- 
efficient type of cardio apparatus. 
People, please. You’re in tricking 
California. Go outside and run. 


O 
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We just had to ask... 

Why are we 
getting so much 
rain this year, 
and will it ruin 
our summer? 


C omplaining about rain in 
Vermont may be like complain- 
ing about the heat in Arizona, 
but this year Vermonters could 
be forgiven for thinking storm clouds 
have settled in for good. WCAX weath- 
erman Gary Sadowsky reports that 12.37 
inches of rain fell between May 18 and 
June 11, making that 25-day stretch the 
wettest in 130 years. And, he notes, “Four 
of the five wettest Mays have occurred in 
the 2000s.” 

According to WPTZ meteorologist 
Tom Messner, this past May’s rainfall 
was five inches more than normal, and 
so far June has already hit three inches 
above the norm. “The lake level is defi- 
nitely up,” Messner says, “but it’s still 
about one foot from flood stage. If we get 
too much more rain, flooding may be a 
concern." 

For some Vermonters, the water has 
swelled beyond mere “concern” to knee- 
deep puddles in basements and washed- 
out roads. And the protracted downpours 
have many a climate-change watcher 
worried about the bigger picture. 

But before you start building an ark 
or contemplating a move to Las Vegas, 
listen to both local TV-weather wizards, 
who say this weather pattern is just sort 
of abnormally normal. 

“As is usually the case,” Messner ex- 
plains, “it is all about the upper-air pat- 
terns and where the jet stream is. This 
year the jet has set up such that we’re in 
the line of fire for rain and storms.” 


Regardless of the current orienta- 
tion of the jet stream, Sadowsky says 
Vermonters are not necessarily doomed 
to wear rain boots all summer. “Once you 
get stuck in a certain pattern, it seems to 
take a while before it changes," he says. 
“On the other hand, there have been 
some very fast, total reversals in weather 
patterns. One day in the near future, 
it may just suddenly stop raining, and, 
before you know it, we’ll be screaming, 
'Drought!’” 

Meanwhile, all this water has con- 
sequences beyond ruining your bicycle 
commute to work or forcing you to move 
your outdoor wedding inside. 

Like mosquitoes. 

“All the standing water is going to 
lead to a huge ‘herd’ of mosquitoes. They 
are going to be baaaaaad this summer," 
predicts Sadowsky. "And also lakes, espe- 
cially Champlain, get all full of junk from 
all the water flowing into it. And it can 
lead to more algae and bacteria. It also 
keeps the lake from warming up as fast 
as usual,” he adds, which is not good for 
recreation. 

Messner’s observations aren’t en- 
couraging, either. “I’m sure fertilizer 
and farm waste is washing downstream 
and eventually into Lake Champlain," he 
says. “I’d think sump pumps pumping 
out basements aren't always throwing 
the cleanest water into street drains.” 

On the bright side, if you’re wonder- 
ing what will happen to your zinnias or 
the vegetables in your local CSA share, 
they should be OK, assures gardening 
expert and consultant Charlie Nardozzi. 

“Especially for people who have 
seeded vegetables or annual flowers, 
what they're probably seeing, depend- 
ing on the amount of standing water, are 
transplants looking yellow and not very 
vigorous,” he explains, “because there’s 
too much water and not enough oxygen 
getting to the roots.” 

Nardozzi says the best thing to do is 
resist your impulse to add more fertil- 
izer, wait and let things dry out. If there’s 
a significant amount of standing water, 
building a trench to draw it away from 
the plants isn’t a bad idea. Loosening the 
soil can also help get oxygen to the roots. 

As for your recently planted seeds, 
“dig around the plant and, if you see 
nothing at all, then they probably rotted,” 
Nardozzi advises. “Just replant more 

Another issue for gardeners is that 
cloudy days mean less sun, which will 
slow down some plants’ growth. “This 


cool weather is great for leafy greens, let- 
tuce, peas, spinach and kale,” Nardozzi 
says. “But peppers and tomatoes need 
warmth.” 

Full Moon Farm in Hinesburg pre- 
pares for Vermont’s unpredictable 
weather by planting a diverse range of 
crops, according to co-owner David 
Zuckerman. “We almost always have 
some crops that suffer and some crops 
that benefit from any combination of 
weather,” he says. 

Cooler, wetter years might threaten 
corn, Zuckerman says, but they can also 
bring bigger broccoli, better lettuces and 
abundant herbs. “As organic farmers, our 
primary weed control is dryness. So our 
biggest challenge [in rainy seasons] is 
really weed control,” he adds. 

If Full Moon thrives, it’s because 
Zuckerman makes careful decisions 
about what not to plant, based on 
Vermont’s weather. “We don't do straw- 
berries anymore, because we’ve had 
so many wet years and high-humidity 


years,” Zuckerman says. “It was an eco- ™ 
nomic decision.” g 

At River Berry Farm in Fairfax, by con- g 
trast, strawberry season will still happen. < 
“We’re not really terribly impacted by g 
the rain, as we have very light and sandy 2 
soils,” owner Jane Sorensen explains, o 
“However, the cool, wet weather is de- is 
laying the strawberry picking.” ? 

While you're waiting for berry-pick- ? 
ing days, resist the temptation to take 2 
out your frustrations on local meteorolo- 
gists. “This is not the fault of the Channel 
3 weather team — we only bring good “> 
weather!” jokes Sadowsky. ™ 

Instead, keep your umbrella handy g 
and suck it up. What do you think keeps 5 
this place so damn green? ® 
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POLI PSY ON THE PUBUC USES AND ABUSES OF EMOTION BY JUDITH LEVINE 


Spanish Inquisition 


L et us assume — though Giovanna 
Yaranga has pled not guilty to 
four felony counts of sexual 
exploitation of a minor — that 
the 44-year- old Burlington High School 
Spanish teacher did have sex with her 
17-year-old student, a boy police records 
identify by his initials. To protect his pri- 
vacy, we’ll call him X.Y. 

Let us also concede that the word 
used to describe intimacies of which 
someone disapproves — inappropriate 
— is apt in this case. It is inappropriate 
for a teacher to frig a student, a breach 
of professional ethics and maybe a firing 
offense. The Burlington School District 
dismissed Yaranga last week, but she 
has written in appealing the decision, at 
least “until the truth comes to light.” 

But is this behavior felonious in any 
but the legal sense? If convicted, does 
Yaranga deserve 20 years in prison and 
lifetime registration as a sex offender? 
No, it is not. No, she does not. 

Are the Burlington High students 
at risk of predation, as Principal Amy 
Mellencamp and Superintendent 
Jeanne Collins suggest in their letter to 
parents? Twice they invoke “the safety 
of our students.” 

No. The students are as safe today as 
they were the day before Yaranga and 
X.Y. shared their first kiss. 

Is the “entire community" (per 
Mellencamp and Collins) traumatized? 
The letter offers (twice) the services of 
school guidance counselors for kids and 
parents stumbling through this "confus- 
ing,” “deeply upsetting,” “troubling” and 
“difficult” time. 

If anyone is traumatized, it’s 
Mellencamp. The school district has 
hired a private detective to investigate 
what happened, including what the 
principal knew and when she knew it, 
and whether she failed to report suspi- 
cion of child abuse to the state. 

Most important, is X.Y. a victim of 
sexual exploitation? 

No, he is not, except, again, in the legal 
sense. Yaranga was an authority figure. 
That is why this sex is a felony, even 
though the “victim” is older than the age 
of consent, 16. But there is no indication 
that she used him against his will — a 
real-life definition of exploitation. 

Did X.Y. consent? Statute denies him 
that capacity. But he is not a child, and 
everything he has said indicates that 


he loved Yaranga and wanted to make 
love with her. What harm would have 
come to him? Probably little more than 
a bruised heart. 

Until now. He is a victim now — of the 
law enforcement and child protective 
systems. 

We know this story by heart. A re- 
spected adult has sex with an older 
teen. The community “reels.” Souls are 
searched. Emergency meetings are held; 
policies are reviewed. Endless reenact- 
ment of this ritual confers on its logic 
a consensus of truth. Inappropriate 
is harmful and immoral. Immoral is 
criminal. 

The case of Giovanna Yaranga is 
like an inquisitional tribunal: zealously 
joined, prurient, sanctimonious and pu- 
nitive — of the “victim.” 

First, an inquisition requires popular 
participation. This one has it. "Unnamed 
persons” had gone to Mellencamp “con- 
cerned” about the relationship between 
Yaranga and X.Y., according to a police 
deposition. After the teacher’s indict- 
ment, a businessperson overheard her 
on the phone with X.Y. and reported 
the incident to her boss, who reported 
it to the police. In violation of a court 
order prohibiting her contact with X.Y., 
Yaranga was arrested again. 

In their letter and a school meeting, 
Mellencamp and Collins exhorted stu- 
dents and parents to “share” information 


about this or other unsavory-looking 
friendships at school. Administrators 
and counselors will spend the summer 
working out ways to encourage kids 
to rat more readily on their peers and 
faculty. 

Like those of the Inquisitions, police 
records in the case have the rhythms 
of religious confession, and also of 
pornography. 

Chittenden Unit for Special 
Investigations Detective Corporal Peter 
Chapman describes his first encounter 
with the boy “I asked X.Y. if he had 
engaged in sex relations with Giovanna 
Yaranga, he said he did not. I noted how- 
ever that when X.Y. made the denial he 
did not make eye contact with me and 
from my training and experience I be- 
lieved X.Y. was being less than truthful 

Later, Chapman and Department 
for Children and Families investiga- 
tor Linda Stone wrested the details 
from the teen: “X.Y. told us that he and 
Giovanna Yaranga began to have sexual 
intercourse in October or November 
of 2012,” Chapman’s deposition reads. 
“X.Y. told us that the first time they had 
sexual intercourse it was in Giovanna 
Yaranga’s Honda SUV. X.Y. told us he 
had sexual intercourse with Giovanna 
Yaranga approximately 10 times. I asked 
X.Y to tell us where he had sex with 
Giovanna Yaranga. X.Y. told us that he 




and Giovanna Yaranga had sexual ir 


If the torture didn't kill the prisoner, 


it his residence in the morning he or she might be banished, e 
after his parents had left for work but ated or burned at the stake. Proceedings 


before he 

while parked at varioi 
greater Burlington ar 
twice in area Hotels [sic].” 

X.Y. did not just volunteer the above. 
Extracting the truth requires a little 


school ... in vehicles against the priest continued for years, 
locations in the until they were “suspended by his 
... and once or death.” 

But what of the accusers? They 
me forward to preempt their own 
denunciation, for even to hear a blas- 


joling, a little threatening. Chapman and phemous comment and repeat it — say. 
Stone chatted up the boy about school, a 14th-century French peasant’s joke 
sports and friends. They showed him about the heavenly host being like a 


they were on his side. 

Then they got down 
There are “consequences” for lying 
they informed him, not specifying what 
those consequences 
might be. They re- 
assured him that 
he was not at fault. 

Nevertheless, they 
implied that he had 
done something very 
wrong The law, they 
explained, upholds 
“the sacred nature of 
the student-teacher 
relationship,” ac- 
cording to the same 
deposition. 

Now the boy had 
a choice: perjure 
himself or send his 
lover to prison. Be 
a liar or a betrayer, 
possibly an apos- 
tate. He may not be 
at fault, but he is 
guilty. And he is being punished. 

During the Catholic Church’ 


huge pastry - 
business. To engage in sinful se 
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1: ZEALOUSLY 
JOINED. PRURIENT. 
SANCTIMONIOUS AND 
PUNITIVE -OF THE 
“VICTIM." 


e was to confess. Like 
the accused, the ac- 
cusers fell before 
the holy officers and 
begged for exonera- 
tion. The strategy 
did not always work. 

Some things have 
improved. Instead of 
the presbyter, today 
we have the child 
protection agent. 
We do not employ 
the strappado to ex- 
tract confession. But 
we may imprison 
nonviolent sexual 
transgressors until 
death. Thanks to a 
politically incited 
fever of sex-law 
toughening in 2005, 
under Chapter 72, 
Title 13, Section 3271 of Vermont statute, 
crimes like Yaranga’s may carry an inde- 


Inquisitions, which lasted on and off terminate life sentence, 
from the 1300s until about 1800, thou- We still legislate private morality and 
sands denounced their neighbors, shop- mobilize religious shame to enforce the 
keepers and priests for heresy, witch- law. This is effective, since, God knows, 
craft and sexual deviance. Once accused, we are all sinners, 
people were imprisoned, sometimes for Before Chapman and Stone, X.Y. wept, 
decades before a ruling was made. Even He cried that he had let his parents and 
if they confessed, they were tortured for friends down. And when he raised his 
wear his testimony was true, 
mpelled to unburden himself 
fresh accusations were being made, further: “He also wanted to admit that 
they offered escalating confessions. “I he had consumed alcoholic beverages 
never took great liberties with her but while in Peru,” writes his inquisitor. “I 
touched her a few times,” Father Felix thanked X.Y. for his honesty.”© 

Coll, a Cardona priest, wrote in 1697 of 
his “solicitation” of a parishioner. 1 
1698, still behind bars, he was admitting 
to kisses and caresses of face and bosom, 
occurring “70 times or thereabout." 
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Brandon Reborn 

How an abandoned institution became a thriving village 


T his place is haunted. That’s the word 
from a handful of ghost hunters and 
at least one plumber, who refuses to 
work alone in a few of the buildings at 
Park Village. 

These days, the mixed-use commer- 
cial and residential park a mile north of 
Brandon is dotted with daycares and doc- 
tors’ offices, subsidized housing and small 
businesses — not exactly the stuff of ghost 
stories. But it’s Park Village’s history that 
spooks the occasional visitor. The campus 
is still better known to longtime locals as 
the Brandon Training School — the last in 


While the path forward seemed clear for 
its former residents — who were moved 
out of the institution and into individual- 
ized, community-based living arrange- 
ments — the fate of the buildings they left 
behind was less certain. 

There was talk of a college campus. A 
few officials floated the idea of a correc- 
tional facility — a proposal that bombed 
among locals. The state even approached 
real estate developer Peter Holmberg, who 
had worked on the Wake Robin senior- 
living facility in Shelburne, and suggested 
creating a retirement community. 


Kevin Birchmore, owner of the McKernon 
Group. Birchmore, who grew up in 
Brandon, remembers the haze of light 
pollution the old BTS cast in the distance. 
“The whole place would be aglow at 
night," he says. 

But the campus he encountered in the 
1990s was a very different place: desolate 
and overgrown with weeds. After a few 
short years of standing dormant, the build- 
ings were falling into disrepair. There 
were deals to be had, especially as the state 
dropped its asking prices for various build- 
ings. And so, through the ’90s and much of 


of BTS’ most severely disabled individuals, 
fell into neglect after the state moved out 
Vandals stripped the building of its copper 
pipes and plumbing. Some of the old 
Plexiglas windows are cracked or broken, 
and those that remain intact scarcely keep 
out the elements. 

“A year ago, this was a hockey rink. The 
roof leaked so bad ... you could literally 
skate in here,” Birchmore says, standing in 
the one roughly renovated wing of the old 
dorm. Today it houses a washing factory 
for the Vermont Fiber Mill, which turns 
fiber into batts, roving, yarn and felt. 


jjj a series of names borne over the years by 
what was originally called the Vermont 
State School for Feebleminded Children. 

2 The charitable interpretation is that 
“ this sprawling campus — all brick build- 
9 ings, winding lanes and mature, leafy trees 
j. — was founded at a time when the care of 
5 children and adults with developmental 
disabilities seemed best executed within 
the walls of an institution. But by the 1980s, 
w Vermont advocates for disabled individu- 
5 als had soured on the idea of warehousing 
z people in a facility cut off from the rest of 
2 the community. 

“It went from having some fairly good 
intentions originally ... to being a custodial 
and segregating place,” recalls Gail Falk, 
who worked on the team that orchestrated 
the Training School’s closing in 1993. "It 
g wasn’t a place that people could feel, I 
^ belong here. This is my home." 

“ And so, 20 years ago, the Training 
15 School bade farewell to its final denizen. 


The state tried for years to sell off BTS 
in one big chunk. At one point, it brought 
in a Boston real estate firm to market the 
property, but the effort failed. 

"Nobody wanted it,” Holmberg says. 
"It was built for a statewide program for 
housing people. It wasn’t built for a local, 
regional market, so it took decades to tab- 
sorb it all.” 

What happened instead was a piece- 
meal reinvention. In 1996, Holmberg pur- 
chased six buildings; he spent $7 million 
over the next four years converting them 
into affordable housing units for families 
and seniors. (“There’s always demand for 
that,” he says.) 

A local construction company, the 
McKernon Group, bought several other 
properties the following year. Building by 
building, the former training school shed 
its institutional image in favor of a hodge- 
podge of uses. 

"There wasn’t a soul in here," says 


the early 2000s, the construction group's 
philosophy was to pour money into the 
campus bit by bit, fixing up structures with 
a faith in “build it and they will come.” 

“We used to do it backwards,” 
Birchmore says. "Spend all the money, get 
it ready and hope that somebody would 

Come they finally did. After 20 years, 
Park Village is almost entirely occupied. 
The owners of one of the most recent 
projects, a new music and arts center 
(see accompanying story on page 30) are 
taking on the ambitious renovation of 
a 52,000-square-foot former infirmary. 
Today, all the buildings on the former BTS 
campus but one — Building J — have been 
overhauled and put to new use. 

Now Brandon's economic development 
bigwigs are dreaming of a business incuba- 
tor or food hub in Building J. It will take 
deep pockets and some imagination. The 
one-time dormitory, which housed some 


The fiber-washing station, overseen 
by McKernon employee and Maple View 
Farm Alpacas owner Ed Bratton, hints 
at the building’s possible transforma- 
tion. Outfitted with fresh drywall and 
new plumbing, the place feels clean and 
industrial. 

But wander a bit farther into the build- 
ing, and the landscape changes. Bratton 
peeks into one of the bathrooms, where 
handicap-accessible bars still line toilet 
stalls without doors. “The first time I saw 
this, they had big stainless-steel tables 
with straps,” he says. "They would strap 
people down to bathe them.” 

In one of the building’s main rooms, 
there’s an old IBM clock on the wall, its 
hands paused permanently at 2:15. Old 
water fountains are still mounted in nooks 
along the hallways. Around a corner, 
Birchmore points out the nurses' stations, 
now empty, where aides watched over 
their charges. The ceiling tiles had turned 



to “mush" in parts of the building by the 
time McKernon started its cleanup efforts, 
he says. Wallpaper sagged in the hallway 
corridors. 

McKernon’s carpenters have ripped 
out ulterior walls in some parts of the 
building, leaving behind a gutted, brightly 
lit expanse. Other sections are still a rab- 
bit's warren of little rooms, to which BTS 
residents were assigned in ones or twos. 
Name tags on a few of the doors identify 
inhabitants long gone: C. Blake. A. Lussien. 

“You have to have some vision,” Bratton 
admits, picking his way through the dusty, 
dim halls. 

It’s an understatement 

I t’s a year of anniversaries for the former 
training school. In addition to marking 
two decades since the institution's clos- 
ing, this year is the 100th since Vermont 


eugenics movement and a pervasive belief 
that the developmentally disabled should 
be segregated, sterilized or both. 

The former farm kept some of its 
agricultural roots; children at the school 
helped milk cows, tend pigs and chickens, 
and produce maple syrup. By the early ’40s 
the school was tending some 370 residents 
and began admitting its first kids under the 
age of 5. For the rest of the school’s tenure, 
BTS housed individuals of all ages — from 
small children up through the elderly. The 
population peaked in the 1960s with more 
than 600 residents; over BTS' 78-year span 
of operation, more than 2300 individuals 
called it home at one point or another. 
Individual residents’ needs ran the gamut: 
Some suffered from severe Down syn- 
drome, cerebral palsy or autism. Others 
had what experts now recognize as post- 
traumatic stress syndrome. 


Falk — but experts increasingly realized 
that it might not offer its residents the best 
option for care. 

The facility was crowded, recalls Jackie 
Rogers, who worked at BTS in the late 
’70s and early '80s as an aide and now is 
interim director of Vermont’s Division of 
Developmental Disabilities Services. Two or 
three staff members would tend as many as 
25 residents at a time, she remembers. “The 
staff were pretty much in control of people’s 
lives," Rogers says. “It didn’t take me too 
long to realize that this wasn’t the way to do 
it, that there had to be a better way." 

Paul Nichols, now 52, lived at the 
school from 1963 to 1979; he suffers from 
cerebral palsy. “To me it was like a dump," 
Nichols says. A few pleasant memories — 
of dances, a teenage romance and parades 
and wagon rides — are today outweighed 
by his complaints about the food and the 


developing better housing alternatives for 
its residents. 

Becky Guyett, now interim director 
of the Office of Public Guardian in the 
Division of Disability and Aging Services, 
says that the atmosphere improved 
through the 1980s, when she worked at the 
school: Residents had more privacy and 
could help make their own meals. “It still 
was not a place that I would want to live,” 
she says. 

Services at BTS increased as medical 
and mental health professionals learned 
more about treating individuals with de- 
velopmental disabilities — but so did costs. 
Better care meant additional facilities, 
educational programs and staff. In its last 
decades, BTS became enormously expen- 

“Group living is much more expensive 
than individualized support,” says June 



legislators authorized the formation of a 
state-run school for the developmentally 
disabled. 

Before that, Vermont sent some of its 
disabled children to out-of-state facili- 
ties. But families wanted their kids closer 
to home, and the cost of outsourcing care 
was mounting. In 1915, the state acquired a 
nearly 300-acre farm just north of Brandon, 
a former horse-breeding and racing op- 
eration. The new school initially took in 45 
children, many of whom were previously 
living at institutions in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts. 

On the positive side, the institution pro- 
vided a much-needed alternative to local 
poor houses and poor farms. With many 
families ill equipped to handle children 
with special needs, and public schools 
closed to individuals with disabilities, BTS 
offered the rare chance for specialized 
training and care. But Vermont in the early 
20th century was also home to a strong 


Admissions slowed in the school’s 
final decades. Many of the institution's 
more independent patients moved to local 
farms, where they worked as farmhands, 
or to community-care homes. Local public 


schools began catering to the needs of 
disabled children, and volunteer programs 
evolved into publicly funded day programs 
for disabled adults. BTS itself wasn’t a 
“scary, horrible place” anymore, recalls 


restrictions on his day-to-day life. “I was 
happy to get out of there," he says. “I got 
out of there as fast as I could.” 

Nichols wasn't alone in that objective. 
The school’s closing was hastened by one 


BTS resident, Robert Brace, who turned 
to Vermont Legal Aid for assistance in 
a class-action lawsuit. Brace wanted to 
move out of BTS, and the so-called Brace 
Decree set in motion a 10-year timeline for 


Bascom of the Division of Disability and 
Aging Services. “That’s what caught the 
legislature's ear.” Not only would people’s 
lives be “tenfold better” if the school o 
closed, advocates argued, but the costs jg 
would come down — significantly. ■? 

So the legislature signed off on several 8 
years of “bridge" funding, in which the g 
state essentially propped up two con- “ 
current systems: the institution and the 
emerging community-based model. 

State employees, including Falk and < 
former deputy commissioner of the z 
Department of Disabilities, Aging and $ 
Independent Living Theresa Wood, 
spent years helping residents make the 
transition from the institution to other 
living arrangements. Some went to small 
group homes, which housed four to six 
residents. Most went into “shared living” -n 
arrangements, in which a caretaker is paid § 

S 
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It's definitely a better use 
of the buildings 

than warehousing people 
with disabilities. 

THERESA WOOD 



Encompassing Mission 

A Brandon couple hopes their new arts center will be true north for local artists 



“a sort of amphitheater space” and an outdoor sculpture 
park in the back. 

Compass Music and Arts Center has spawned a foun- 
dation — a nonprofit branch that will enable the Suttons 
and their board to apply for grants to help carry out their 
ambitious mission. That, broadly, is to support local arts 
education and development. “We want to be a working- 
artist community and learn from each other," as Stephen 
Sutton puts it. He notes that he’d like to see instrument 
making and repairing, maybe even a music therapy office, 
sharing the spacious quarters. 

Compass will also become a venue for local and touring 
performers, which the couple’s business, Brandon Music, 
currently hosts just a few miles to the south. And, not least, 
the Suttons intend this erstwhile infirmary to be a welcom- 
ing destination for their new neighbors in Park Village. 
“We want them to use this place,” Edna Sutton says of the 
residents of 80 or so nearby apartments. “We’re reaching 
out. And some of them have already wandered in.” 

To think that the couple, when they first laid eyes 
on this building, had only been looking for storage for 
Stephen Sutton’s record label. 


^ ■ M ■ e could have a really great Halloween 

V m event here,” Edna Sutton says, leading a 
visitor through the Compass Music and 
Arts Center in Brandon. It's hard to tell if 
she’s jesting, but her smile is impish when she says in her 
softly lilting British accent, “The old dentist office is still 
down there. So is an X-ray room." 

“There” is the lower level of the sprawlingbuilding that 
was once the infirmary of the Brandon Training School. 
When husband and wife Stephen and Edna Sutton bought 
the place in January 2012 — for “just under $100,000,” 
Edna says — the task they faced was no joke. 

The couple had resolved to transform the building into 
a haven for the arts. “Then we realized how many millions 
it will take to renovate it,” Edna Sutton adds wryly. Since 
the institution closed its doors in 1993, the building had sat 
empty, prey to vandals and desecrators — never mind the 
detritus left behind. The lower level is clean now, Sutton 
says, but not yet presentable enough for a tour. 

Compass sits at the southwestern edge of this leafy 
campus, now called Park Village. To reach it you must 
enter from the north and wend around a curving drive 
from which Compass is not visible, keeping your eyes 
peeled for the small, temporary signs that guide the way. 
The land slopes downward, so the front of the brick build- 
ing appears as a flat, single-story structure. That face is 
deceiving. The back, which opens onto a broad cleared 
area surrounded by woods, reveals two levels and a much 
larger size. 

Only when you go inside does the enormity of the 
building begin to sink in: It's 52,000 square feet in a sort 


of cross shape, with long wings to the right and left, and 
a huge former cafeteria — now a gallery — in the middle. 
Wandering through the dingy halls, it’s easy to get dis- 
oriented, especially with the unsexy guts of the building 
exposed. 

“We're putting in the HVAC now,” 

Edna Sutton says apologetically. But it's 
easy to latch on to her enthusiasm as she 
describes what each room will eventu- 
ally become. 

When the Suttons first visited the 
building, Edna says, "Stephen went one 
way and I went the other; he thought 
recording studio, and I thought classroom 
space.” Stephen is the owner of Divine 
Arts, a classical-music record label. Back 
in Yorkshire, England, Edna was the ex- 
ecutive director of a local authority that 
oversaw education and social services. 

Despite the mess, a dream was born. 

And, like parents with a newborn babe, 
the Suttons focused on the building's promise, gritted 
their teeth and began to tough out the dirty-diaper stage. 
Currently under construction are Compass’ music and art 
wings, each of which will offer rentable studios. Already 
finished are the gallery — which opened with a recep- 
tion for abstract painter Roger Book last Friday — a gift 
shop and a small room with an exhibit on BTS history. In 
time, the building will hold a phonograph museum, cafe, 
music-listening room, performance space and whatever 
that creepy basement inspires. Edna Sutton also envisions 


T he British label Divine Art began as something of 
a hobby for Stephen — in, coincidentally, the same 
year the Brandon Training School shut down across 
the pond. But by 2005, the label was successful enough 
that he left his job as a commercial and property attorney 
to focus on it full time. Divine Art merged with several 
other labels over the next few years, and it now offers a 
catalog of some 320 titles — a number that grows weekly. 
The focus is decidedly not on classical music’s greatest 
hits, but on lesser-known composers from centuries past 
right up to the present 

In 2006, Sutton opted to relocate his 
business to Brandon. He and Edna had 
been summering in Rochester for 18 
years but liked the looks of the "strong 
visual arts community, plus writers 
and singers” on the other side of the 
mountain, Stephen explains. Besides, 
renowned folk artist Warren Kimble had 
vacated his studio just outside town, on 
Country Club Road, and moved into the 
village. “We agreed to buy it and flew 
back to England an hour later,” Stephen 
recalls. The couple hold renewable five- 

"It’s hard to get a green card if you’re 
self-employed," he explains. “But we're 
working toward growing [Compass] to a point that the 
immigration office will be satisfied we’re doing something 

For now, the Suttons plan to keep Brandon Music 
going, too. The renovated red barn houses a shop filled 
with CDs and gift items and a tearoom/cafe, which Edna 
oversees. It serves American and classic British fare on 
the second floor, where shelves of pretty teapots, cups 
and boxes of tea are both decorative and for sale. A grand 
piano and a cluster of mic stands occupy one corner of the 


WE WANT 10 BE A 
WORKING-ARTIST 
COMMUNITY 

AND LEARN FROM 
EACH OTHER. 
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airy, high-ceilinged room, evidence of 
the concert series that Stephen Sutton 
hosts — and often records — there. The 
acoustics, he says, are superb. 

Stephen recently acquired a pile of 
recording-studio equipment, which 
joins his own devices for audio restora- 
tion and the remastering of old record- 
ings. His biggest delight seems to be 
discovering really obscure music, such 
as recently unearthed manuscripts by 
British composer Charles Avison "that 
had been lost for 250 years,” he says. 

Stephen plans an eventual "proper 
suite” for recording downstairs at 
Compass but says, “We want it to be 
somewhat mobile, so we can record in 
different spaces” in the building. 

He does intend to move his phono- 
graph museum to the new facility from 
its current cramped lodging beside 
Brandon Music. Sutton’s collection of 
“30 or 40” home-audio-listening devices 
spans the 1890s through 1960s — in other 
words, they’re varieties of turntables. 
“Here, we’ll have more space to acquire 
and display more of them,” enthuses 
Sutton, who gets a kick out of visitors for 
whom the Walkman is ancient history. 
“We’ll also demonstrate the evolution 
of records themselves,” he adds. Then 
there’s his room for radios, old TVs and 
35mm film... 

Gale Parmelee of Otter Creek Media, 
who streams music at classicalvt.com 
from his office at Compass, represents 
the opposite end of the technology 
spectrum. The music includes record- 
ings from Divine as well as other labels, 
Stephen says: “We’ll develop it bit by bit 
with dedicated programming.” As both 
a tenant of and partner with Compass, 
Parmelee “will help us develop the 
studio,” he notes. 

As for the recording projects he en- 
visions at Compass, Stephen wants to 
“see what the demand is,” but he will 
probably stick to classical and light jazz, 
he says. Given his label and distribu- 
tion connections, his legal savvy and his 
numerous accounts on iTunes, Amazon 
and the like, Stephen says, “We can do 


it all for [musicians] in one fell swoop.” 
He says he’d like to bring in students “to 
learn how to record” — though one won- 
ders where he’s going to find the time. 

While Stephen Sutton says he 
could easily take over the entire build- 
ing with music, he concedes, “It just 
made sense that the place would be 
multidisciplinary.” 

Edna Sutton’s plans for the other 
wing of Compass are just as expansive. 
The individual artist studios she’s plan- 
ning might very' well turn into longer- 
term residencies — she says requests for 
those have been the No. 1 query' from 
visual artists so far. Edna is considering 
poetry and creative-writing readings and 
workshops and has scheduled a month- 
long reading series to begin in August. 
‘We want to hook people in to what 
they’re already interested in and invite 
them to learn more,” she says. “Keeping 
up with it will be the challenge." 

Indeed. In addition to running 
the tearoom at Brandon Music, Edna 
oversees the development of the cafe 
at Compass, not to mention the rest of 
“her” wing, and events programming. 
She works closely with the board and 
will become its president this week. 
Neither Edna nor Stephen Sutton seem 
to be planning retirement any time soon. 

But they’re not rattling around 
this old infirmary alone. The board 
is active, and the Suttons have hired 
Kathryn Marshall as exhibits director 
for Compass. The current exhibit most 
visibly expresses the potential of the arts 
center so far. 

In that former cafeteria, with its 
white walls and terra-cotta-tiled floor, 
new freestanding display units now hold 
large-scale paintings by Boston-based 
artist Roger Book. The old room that 
was once filled with institutional tables 
and chairs has been transformed into a 
clean, minimalist and loft-like gallery. 
It’s as if all the building’s old, unpleasant 
memories have been wiped clean, too. As 
in Book's vividly colored abstractions, ev- 
erything is open to new interpretation. © 


a tax-free wage to house and care for a de- 
velopmentally disabled individual; think 
foster care for adults. 

Some found jobs — though not as 
many, Falk says, as state employees had 
originally hoped. But ultimately, she be- 
lieves residents were better off in their 
new homes. “A lot of people became a lot 
calmer, because they could live in smaller 
places that respected their own rhythms 
and needs,” she says. 

Brandon residents responded to the 
school's closing, predictably, with trepi- 
dation: BTS employed hundreds of state 
employees in the region, and Wood says 
townspeople were frightened at the pros- 
pect of losing those jobs. Surprisingly, 
though, there were remarkably few RIFs, 
or reductions in force, when the school 
closed. That's in part because several 
former aides and caretakers opened 
their homes to former 
residents. 

Still, the town took 
a hit. No longer was 
there an influx of hun- 
dreds of state workers 
into the downtown at 
midday, where they 
could squeeze in a 
lunch break at a local 

Wood is convinced 
that Brandon is better 
off in the long run 
without BTS. “It's 
definitely a better use 
of the buildings than 
warehousing people 
with disabilities,” she says. 

But she never lingered for long on 
what would become of the school itself 
after the institution closed. ‘We just 
wanted to get rid of it as soon as possible," 
she says. 

“I was sitting here crying, remember- 
ing when I was a little teeny baby here 
in Dorm K,” Valerie Cameron told the 
Rutland Herald on the occasion of the 
school's closing “Now I'm happy Brandon 
Training School is closing for good. I miss 
some of the people from here, and I’m 
happy to see them. But I don't want to 
be back here. I don’t want anyone to live 
here again — not even prisoners." 

O f course, there are plenty of people 
living at the former BTS today. The 
Housing Trust of Rutland County is 
putting the finishing touches on a new 
housing development in the former 
administration building, outfitting the 
apartment complex with solar panels 
and a biomass boiler. And Holmberg’s 74 
rental units — with rents between $700 
and $1000 per month — are all full. 


Bascom recalls how desolate the 
campus was when she wandered around 
it after the closing ceremonies, 20 years 
ago. “It felt hollow," she says. “A good 
hollow. But there was something really 
disturbing about it.” 

That’s mostly changed — though 
Bratton, who runs both the alpaca farm 
and the fiber mill with his wife, Debbie, 
admits she needed some convincing to 
move into the former BTS dorm. 

‘When I first started talking about this 
with my wife, she said, “You know, that 
building just scares me,”' Bratton says. 
His response? “Trust me." 

Now Brandon’s economic develop- 
ment director, Steve Beck, is hoping a 
few more trusting souls will look beyond 
Building J’s ramshackle appearance 
and trust that the rest of this complex 
could become something innovative. He 
and Birchmore have 
pitched several busi- 
nesses on the space, 
but Birchmore admits 
there have been a few 

sponses after a tour of 
the building. 

Earlier this month, 
a group of small-scale 
entrepreneurs gath- 
ered in the one-time 
dining hall at Building 
J to discuss ideas for 
a business incubator 
or food hub. What if 
one of the old dormi- 
tory wings could be a 
cheese-making factory, and another out- 
fitted with a commercial kitchen? 

“It’s not going to happen overnight," 
Beck cautions. “I think a lot of people 
think that economic development is just 
flicking a switch. It doesn't work that 

A stone’s throw from Building J, the 
new owners of Building K — Stephen 
and Edna Sutton — are learning that 
firsthand. When the couple took posses- 
sion of the building in January 2012, its 
basement was underwater. The Suttons 
weren't dissuaded. They’ve set up shop as 
the Compass Music and Arts Foundation 
and are dreaming big. 

‘We could just see that the building 
was ready for another life,” Edna Sutton 

It took 20 years, but today that de- 
scription applies to the Brandon Training 
School as a whole. 

“It's gone from an abandoned bunch 
of buildings to a thriving little village,” 
says Holmberg. Ghosts and all. © 


A year ago, this 
was a hockey 
rink. The roof 
leaked so bad... 
you could 
literally 
skate in here. 

KEVIN BIRCHMORE 



Watching the 

m Two seventysomething private eyes keep 

\J MT Ig |<| t | \f f=j> W their minds and sleuthing skills sharp 


P rivate investigators Peter Barton 
and his longtime business part- 
ner, Anita Bobee, are nothing like 
the hardboiled gumshoes of the 
1940s film noir era. Anyone who notices 
them in a restaurant, bar or hotel lobby 
is likely to assume they’re just a retired 
couple on vacation, or in town visiting 
their grandchildren. 

And that’s the perfect cover, Bobee 
says, for “blending into the woodwork" as 
they conduct the covert surveillance and 
background checks that are the bread and 
butter of their Brattleboro-based private 
investigation firm, Backgrounds Plus & the 
Barton Agency. 

The agency, which Barton launched in 
1974 as a security firm for Vermont’s grow- 
ing ski industry, now offers a variety of ser- 
vices to clients throughout New England. 
They include criminal background checks 
for companies looking to hire new employ- 
ees, loss prevention for retail outlets, inter- 
nal probes of fraud or industrial espionage, 
and security and threat assessments. 

Barton and Bobee also help individu- 
als find lost family members and spy on 
spouses suspected of marital infidelities 
or reneging on child-support payments. 
Following the spate of embezzlement 
cases that have plagued Vermont in recent 
years, Barton and Bobee have occasionally 
been hired by companies to investigate 
internal thefts — then to make evidence of 
the offenses, as well as the offender, quietly 
go away. 

In an age when police dramas and real- 
life crime documentaries are ubiquitous 
on television, Bobee says she often has 
to disabuse her clients of the notion that 
such investigations will be quick or easy. 
Some cases can take months, even years, 
to resolve. 

“Private investigating is nothing like 
what you see on television," she explains. 
“We are never able to solve a problem in 30 
minutes or an hour. It just doesn’t happen.” 

That's not for lack of experience. Bobee 
and Barton both entered the field after 
decades of working in law enforcement. 
They honed their sleuthing skills in the 
pre-internet era, before people assumed 
that anyone could be tracked down with a 
few keystrokes and mouse clicks. In many 
respects, these private eyes still do their 
work the old-fashioned way: by interview- 
ing subjects, poring over public records 
and conducting surreptitious stakeouts. 



However, for both safety and liability rea- 
sons, neither carries a gun. 

Indeed, Bobee and Barton both say 
one of the more interesting aspects of 
their work is trying to devise clever — but 
legal — ways of acquiring the information 
their clients want. Private investigators 


must be licensed in Vermont, but that 
license doesn’t allow them to do anything 
that’s forbidden to ordinary citizens, such 
as trespassing, photographing or video- 
taping people through open doors and 
windows, or entering someone’s home or 
business without their permission. Private 


investigators also may not misrepresent 
themselves in financial transactions — 
though they’re not above the occasional 
act of pretext and obfuscation. 

Barton recalls one case involving a 
family that had lost track of an elderly 
relative, whom they believed was living in 
a nursing home somewhere in Chittenden 
County. After “making some calls and talk- 
ing to some people,” Barton says, they nar- 
rowed the search down to a single nursing 
home in Burlington. 

Because of federal health care privacy 
laws, the nursing home would neither 
confirm nor deny that the woman resided 
there. Barton had to find another way of 
confirming that info — without breaking 
the law. 

“So we sent some flowers over to her, 
and they took [the florist] right into her 
room," Barton recalls. Barton's hired deliv- 
ery person confirmed the woman’s iden- 
tity before handing over the floral arrange- 
ment She got a bouquet — and the family 
found its lost aunt. Mission accomplished. 

Bobee recalls another case, in 
Brattleboro, involving a woman who hired 
them after her mother admitted, on her 
deathbed, that she'd had a baby years ear- 
lier and given it up for adoption. Because 
the client's other sister had died of cancer, 
Bobee says, the client really wanted to find 
her lost sibling. 

After about six months of “dead ends,” 
Bobee mentioned the case to a town clerk, 
who revealed that the adoption, which 
dated back to the 1940s, had occurred in 
Claremont, N.H. Alas, Bobee later discov- 
ered the child had died in infancy, so she 
had the sad duty of informing her client 
that her lost sister was also deceased. At 
least, she says, her client now knew her 
other sister's fate as well as where she was 

Other cases, Bobee notes, have happier 
endings. 

“I had the pleasure of matching up a 
friend's husband's child with him after 
30 years of not knowing where she was,” 
Bobee says. “So that was very positive." 

Barton and Bobee don’t just track down 
lost relatives. Barton recalls one case 
involving a high school graduation ring, 
which had been discovered by construc- 
tion workers in Newport as they were 
laying a new sewer line. When the workers 
pulled out the old pipe, the ring dropped 
on the ground. Although it was engraved 


with its owner’s initials, no one could 
figure out to whom they referred. 

Someone contacted Scott Wheeler, 
publisher of Vermont's Northland Journal, 
to ask for his help. Wheeler, whose father 
attended high school with Barton's wife, 
called Barton. In this case, the Barton 
Agency had no paying client — just an un- 
solved riddle. 

It took more than six months, Barton 
says, but after searching through Social 
Security records, he eventually determined 
that the ring belonged to a woman whose 
husband had been a doctor in Newport. 
She was living in North Carolina under a 
new married name. 

“I called her up,” Barton remembers, 
“and she thought I was Looney Tunes call- 
ing her about a class ring." Evidently, the 
woman didn't even remember losing it. 

The Newport class ring case highlights 
one of the less glamorous aspects of the 
job, Bobee says. Much of the duo’s work 
involves combing through old birth and 
death certificates, court records and other 
public documents that are tucked away 
in municipal offices and not searchable 

“A lot of it is tedious 
work, and no two cases 
are ever the same,’’ Bobee 
says. “There's always 
some unique twist that’s 
in one [case] that wasn't 
in the other." 

Bobee, 73, spent 31 
years in Vermont law 
enforcement before 
becoming a licensed 
private investigator. The 
Brattleboro native started 
in an era when female cops had very short 
career ladders. In fact, she met her cur- 
rent business associate while working as 
a meter maid for the Brattleboro Police 
Department. 

“Every time I came to town, she gave 
me a ticket!” Barton says with a chuckle. 

Bobee was later promoted to office ad- 
ministrator, where she supervised clerks, 
dispatchers and parking-enforcement 
officers. Though she wasn’t on the streets 
much, Bobee says she always enjoyed the 
office work of coordinating police records, 
working with evidence and helping field 
officers with their investigations. 

“Through osmosis," she says, “I learned 
what to look for and where to look for it" 

Eventually, Bobee was asked to lend a 
hand at the Bennington Police Department 
— where, at the time, Barton served as 
police chief. The two became fast friends 
and have remained so ever since. 

Barton, who's 77, got started in law 
enforcement in 1959 at the Vermont State 
Police, where he later became one of the 
first investigators with the then newly 
formed Bureau of Criminal Investigation. 
He went on to serve as chief investigator 
in the Vermont attorney general’s office, 


and later in the Bennington County state’s 
attorney's office. 

Barton left law enforcement in the late 
1960s to work as the security director for 
the Mount Snow resort and ski area. He 
launched the Barton Agency in 1974 to 
provide security services to New England’s 
rapidly growing recreational industry. The 
business quickly expanded into other in- 
dustries, including retail, banking, manu- 
facturing and utilities. 

Investigative work has certainly 
changed over the years, Barton says, and 
not only because of the advent of the 
digital age. These days, private eyes need 
to know not only whom their clients are 
seeking but why. 

Barton points to the case of Amy Lynn 
Boyer, a New Hampshire resident who was 
stalked by Liam Youens, a former class- 
mate. According to court records, Youens 
hired an internet-based private investi- 
gative firm to learn everything he could 
about the object of his obsession, including 
Boyer’s birthday, Social Security number, 
address and place of employment. Armed 
with that information, Youens drove to her 
workplace on October 
15, 1999, and fatally shot 
her as she left work, 
then killed himself. 

The case sent shock 
through their 
profession, Barton says, 
because the investiga- 
firm was later 
deemed responsible 
for providing the killer 
with all that informa- 
tion. Today, Barton and 
Bobee learn as much 
as they can about their clients’ motives, 
not only to forestall such tragedies but 
also to avoid potential conflicts of interest. 
Sometimes they get asked to investigate 
someone, only to discover later that the 
person is connected to a current or past 

Though the work is unique and satisfy- 
ing, Barton admits it's not the most lucra- 
tive. “You’re not going to get rich,” he says, 
"especially in Vermont.” 

Nevertheless, Barton and Bobee both 
say they love their jobs and the people they 
meet. It keeps them busy — physically and 
mentally. 

"I have a lot of friends who retired who 
didn’t do anything, maybe worked around 
the house or played some golf,” Barton 
says. “I lost them all within a couple of 

Ditto for Bobee, who says she plans to 
keep working full time for the foreseeable 

"I don’t know what else I would do,” 
she says. “Staying home and cleaning floors 
is just not my idea of fun.” © 
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Members Only 

Coworking spaces offer creatives a room — or a desk — of their own 



WHAT'S COOL ABOUT THIS IS, I CAN EXPAND AND CONTHACTAS NEEDED. 

IF YOU HAD A LEASE, YOU COULDN'T BE THAT FLEXIBLE. 

CHRIS HANCOCK 


V ideo game developer Chris 
Hancock used to rent an office 
for his company, Tertl Studos, 
in downtown Montpelier. But 
eventually, he says, the cost of rent and 
utilities — more than $300 a month — 
became “an expense I didn't want to keep 
carrying.” So the gaming industry veteran 
downsized his business in June 2012 and 
started working from home. 

Though his new headquarters were 
cheaper, Hancock also found the arrange- 
ment challenging. He didn't have an ideal 
space for meetings — coffee shops and his 
home office didn’t cut it — or a place to put 
additional employees. 

So that July, Hancock joined Local 64, 
the capital city’s coworking space, which 
had opened the previous month. He paid 
$65 a month to work at one of the desks in 
Local 64’s funky, art-filled common room 


on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. That 
membership fee gave him access to Wi-Fi, 
a printer, a bathroom, a kitchen, a couch 
— and an office full of other creative types 
like himself. “That was a great way to get 
started," he says. 

Hancock recently took over as CEO of 
educational-gaming company Learning 
Touch; he's now renting a small office at 
Local 64 for $290 a month and can come 
and go whenever he pleases. He also hired 
two Champlain College students as paid 


interns through the Vermont HITEC pro- 
gram. Rather than spring for a larger office, 
Hancock made both of them members of 

“What's cool about this is, I can expand 
and contract as needed," he explains. 
“If you had a lease, you couldn’t be that 
flexible." 

Hancock's experience illustrates why 
coworking spaces — communal offices that 
rent desks and rooms to self-employed pro- 
fessionals and startups — are popping up 


across Vermont. There’s one in Montpelier, 
one in Middlebury, one in Bennington and 
at least three in Burlington — a new one, 
the Karma Bird House, just opened this 
month in the headquarters of Jager Di 
Paola Kemp Design. 

As large employers such as GE 
Healthcare and IBM shed employees, 
the state's population of nomadic, inde- 
pendent workers seems to be growing; 
Vermont ranks eighth in the nation for 
new business growth, according to the 
2012 Kauffman Index of Entrepreneurial 
Activity Interactive. You can see some of 
the people behind that statistic up close at 
the state's coworking spaces. 

The coworking movement began in 
San Francisco in the late 1990s, fueled 
by software developers who could work 
from anywhere. The concept has since 
spread around the world. Online magazine 



Deskmag estimates there are now more 
than 850 coworking spaces in the U.S. 

Some are supported by nonprofits, 
while others are stand-alone businesses; 
Local 64, for example, is owned by Cabot 
entrepreneur Lars Hasselblad Torres, who 
recently became director of Vermont's 
Office of the Creative Economy. All co- 
working spaces invite members to share 
resources. And they create a collaborative, 
professional environment for workers 
who don’t share an employer, offering the 
benefits of spontaneous water-cooler con- 
versation without the headaches of office 
politics. 

Hancock is one of 32 Local 64 mem- 
bers, a crew that includes writers, online 
marketers and illustrators from all over 
central Vermont. They provide the cama- 
raderie that is "part of what you miss out 
on” when you work from home, he says. 
A fellow Local 64 member recently roped 
Hancock into running a 5K fundraising 
race, for example — his first in 30 years, he 

Local 64 isn't just a social outlet; 
Hancock points out that it’s also become 
a hub for the fledgling Vermont Game 
Developers Association. Its founder, game 
producer Edmar Mendizabal, is a member. 
The group hosted a luncheon for lawmak- 
ers at Local 64 last fall and staged a gaming 
showcase at the Statehouse in January. 

Hancock has hired other members to 
work on his projects. He often refers to one 
of them, an online marketing consultant, 
as his “in-house marketing specialist." 

Members of Vermont’s other cowork- 
ing spaces agree that they offer valuable 
networking opportunities. During a com- 
munity coffee break one recent Friday 
at Burlington’s Office Squared, web de- 
veloper Nathan Haskins notes that six of 
his fellow 02 members have become his 
clients. 

“My lawyer’s right there,” he adds, 
pointing to an office down the hall. 

02 is the state’s oldest and largest co- 
working space. Owner Jen Mincar says 
she supports 40 to 50 members, who can 
have unlimited access to one desk for $300 
a month; others occupy small offices. All 
have access to Wi-Fi, as well as a kitchen 
and a conference room that seats 40. 

Mincar, an IT consultant, created 02 
back in 2009 in part because she needed 
her own office space. She partnered with 
real estate developer David Farrington to 
open her first location at 106 Main Street 
Since then, 02 has expanded twice — into 
the basement of Farrington’s building at 
77 College Street, and then to one of that 
building’s upper floors, which houses 
more offices. 02 will take over an upstairs 
floor of 106 Main in the next few months. 

Mincar says she’s been asked to expand 
into Williston, St. Albans and Barre, but for 
now she’s staying put. She’s wary of taking 
a cookie-cutter approach — each of these 


spaces has its own personality, 
she says, depending on the , 
members it attracts. m 

To a nonmember I 

reporter, 02’s College 
Street space seems a 
little more tradition- 
ally professional than 
Loci 64. The floor 
is carpeted, there’s a 
handicap-accessible 
ramp at the door, and the 
conference table's glass top 
displays business cards from EvanTetreaui 
realtors and IT professionals. 02’s 
members include lawyers, an executive 
coach and a financial consultant. 

The vibe is distinctly different at Study 
Hall Collective, a coworking space for- 
merly known as Three West Collective, 
just down the street from 02 at 209 
College Street Unlike Local 64 and 02, 
Study Hall doesn't rent desk space to 
nomads; it doesn't have private offices, 



from there, too — the pair has 
. created a family-friendly 
photo-sharing app called 
Notabli. 

The intimate en- 
II vironment isn’t right 
M for everyone, Latka 
I says. Study Hall is 
I currently full, with 
■ little turnover, but 
f when there is a vacancy, 
he looks for members 
id intern who won’t be disruptive to 
hers. Someone who needed 
to be on the phone every day from 
9 to 5 would not be a good fit, for example. 
“That doesn’t really work well in an open 
space,” Latka explains. 

Latka, who lives in Shelburne with 
his wife and two sons, says many of the 
members have small children at home or 
are newcomers to Vermont. One member, 
a user-experience designer, relocated a 
few months ago. Her client base is still in 



either. For $300 a month, each of its nine 
members gets a single desk in a spacious, 
Brooklyn-esque third-floor loft with wood 
floors, brick walls and exposed wooden 
roof beams. They also share a small confer- 

Graphic designer Jackson Latka opened 
the Collective in 2009, after trying and fail- 
ing to find an affordable office of his own. 
A former Burton Snowboards designer 
and a pair of digital strategists are among 
those who share the space. Latka’s busi- 
ness partner, designer Jory Raphael, works 


New York City, Latka says, but she prefers 
to work from Burlington. 

That's one reason why Vermonters 
should embrace coworking spaces, says 
David Bradbury, president and CEO 
of the Vermont Center for Emerging 
Technologies. Bradbury sees these com- 
munal offices as a “low-cost, high-impact” 
way to attract telecommuting profession- 
als and keep young people in the state. 

In March, VCET published “Coworking 
in Vermont: A Starter Guide," a 30-page 
white paper by Local 64 owner Torres. 


VCET also runs its own coworking space 
for startups in Middlebury. Its 10 members 
work on agricultural as well as digital proj- 
ects. None of them pay rent, but all are re- 
quired to share their skills with the group. 

Bradbury sees coworking spaces as an 
ideal solution to the problem of vacant 
second-floor retail spaces in small towns. 

The state could support 15 to 20 such 
spaces, Bradbury suggests: “What a net- 
work that would make.” He thinks Torres’ 
appointment to helm the creative econ- 
omy office is “an incredible signal" from 
Gov. Peter Shumlin that the state supports 
coworking. 

Torres, Mincar and Latka all caution 
that coworking spaces aren’t big mon- 
eymakers; however rewarding it may be 
to run them, the profit margin is low to 
nonexistent. 

That hasn't stopped Jager Di Paola 
Kemp Design from opening the Karma 
Bird House in its Burlington HQ. Business 
has contracted for the internationally 
known firm, which closed its New York 
City office in the past few months. Chief 
creative officer Michael Jager says com- 
pany leadership decided to shrink its 
internal footprint after realizing it was 
using the 11,000-square-foot second floor 
to house just 14 employees. 

So JDK moved its workers upstairs and 
began renting out its offices. A 200- square- 
foot office with great light rents for $700 a 
month. For $200 a month, nomad members 
can secure desk space and use the Wi-Fi, 
conference rooms and common areas. 

After two weeks, seven of the 20 
spaces have been taken. It’s easy to see 
why. The space, above JDK’s art gallery 
and Maglianero Cafe, retains the former 
grocery warehouse’s warped wood floors, 
along with a vibrant mural by the late artist 
and former Weezer bassist Mikey Welsh. 

Jager insists that opening the Karma 
Bird House wasn’t a financial decision 
— he’s inspired by the creative energy of 
the coworking movement, he says, and 
wants to encourage interactions between 
his company and his tenants. JDK, whose 
clients include Burton Snowboards, Virgin 
Mobile and Nike, has often seemed impen- 
etrable to outsiders. Now it’s opening the 
door and inviting people in. 

Jager says the space’s name reflects 
that desire: “karma" evokes the notion of 
paying advice and support forward, while 
“bird house” represents the hub of activity 
he intends the space to become. “It will be 
a supercollider of creativity,” he predicts. 

At an open house one recent weekday 
evening, Jager demonstrated what he was 
talking about by mingling with the guests 
and his new tenants, offering feedback on 
one woman’s video-game prototype. 

Catherine Lange, a self-em- 
ployed designer who showed up to 
tour the space, watched them talk 
and quipped, “You won’t see that at 
Starbucks.” ® 
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Head Strong 

Promoting a new documentary, former pro snowboarder 
Kevin Pearce hits the mics instead of the pipes 



“I’ve probably had, I don't know, maybe eight or nine 
concussions in my life, and my friends, too, and I’d never 
heard of a traumatic brain injury,” Pearce said. ‘It just 
wasn’t something people were talking about.” 

Walker’s film is an intensely personal testament to 
the brain's power over the body, largely told through 20 
years of amateur footage of Pearce’s family and friends 
and televised coverage of competitions. The visual record 
of his near-fatal 2009 accident is sickeningly sharp. Or, as 
Walker described it in a recent interview, “as if you’d set 
up a camera and asked someone to have a life-changing 
crash in full focus at the center of the frame, and then 
slither to the bottom of the frame.” 

Other segments of the story were recorded via GoPro 
helmet cams or cellphone videos, or excerpted from the 
Pearce family’s home movies. Walker’s sensitive editing 
fuses the pieces into a deeply personal expose of how it 
feels to go from being the best in the world to measuring 
success on a different scale. 

That makes it tough to watch. The damage the TBI 
wreaked on Pearce’s body is painfully and meticulously 
catalogued in the film. The accident in Park City left him 
in a coma for about a week. He woke up unable to commu- 
nicate, surrounded by his tight-knit family, which marked 
his progress in terms of finger twitches or eye blinks. 
Even when Pearce managed to walk unaided, progress 
remained slow. 

Walker skips none of this in her film. In one scene, 
Pearce goes in for his two-year checkup and meets 
another TBI patient — Grant Russum, a one-time snow- 
boarding enthusiast who can do little more than mumble 

T wo professional snowboarders swoop through 
the credits of a new documentary, playing an ef- 
fortless game of follow the leader in a half-pipe. 

The clip was filmed in 2007. One of the riders 
— Shaun White — became one of the best snowboarders 
in the world, winning nearly every major competition and 
taking gold at the Vancouver Olympic Games. The other 
rider, Hartland native Kevin Pearce, spent the Vancouver 
Olympics in a hospital bed, recovering from a traumatic 
brain injury he suffered just 49 days before the games. 

Pearce's devastating 2009 accident in Park City, Utah, 
and his slow recovery are the subjects of The Crash Reel, 
a documentary by Lucy Walker ( Devil’s Playground, Waste 
Land). The film premiered at the 2013 Sundance Film 
Festival and will be shown on HBO on July 15. It will also 
be screened this Saturday, June 22, at Dartmouth College, 
at the request of the Pearce family as a thank-you for the 
Upper Valley community’s support. (Kevin is the son of 
noted glassmaker Simon Pearce.) 

The Crash Reel chronicles Pearce's single-minded 
dedication to the sport, his years of victories over its top 
athletes (including White) and the training accident that 
ended his professional snowboarding career. It’s also a 
gut-wrenchingly beautiful story about determination and 
searching for fulfillment when the thing that defines you 
is taken away. 

Walker and Pearce met at a Nike conference where 
she was mentoring; he was still in the early stages of his 


recovery. Walker was familiar with Pearce's story, thanks 
to the overwhelming support from his closest buds, the 
so-called ‘Trends Crew" (there’s no “I” in "friends,” they 
claim). They printed up the red and blue “I Ride for Kevin" 
stickers that plastered virtually every snowboarder’s 
bumper, board and helmet in 2010. 

During interviews after shoot- 
ing The Crash Reel, Walker said she 
knew as soon as she met Pearce that 
she would make his story into a film 
— even though no one knew how the 
ending would look. Kevin Pearce and 
his family were similarly eager to make 
something happen. 

“I felt so lucky to have this amaz- 
ing network to help me get through 
this — I got hurt and went all the way DDAI 
to the bottom, but I put the work in and D llnl 

believed I could come back,” Pearce KEVIN 

said during a phone interview from 
Carlsbad, Calif., last week. “I thought 
it was important to share that experience with people if 

Pearce had another agenda, too: educating people 
about traumatic brain injuries. Like most action-sports 
athletes, Pearce and his Frends can recite a laundry list 
of severe injuries. But, until Pearce landed in the hospital, 
brain injuries weren’t typicallv on that list. 


few words from his wheelchair. After a short one-way 
conversation about snowboarding, Pearce turns to his 
mother and whispers vehemently, “I wasn’t like that. I 
wasn’t like that." Pia Pearce just contradicts him word- 
lessly, with tears in her eyes. 

Kevin Pearce is quick to recognize the role his parents 
and his three brothers, Adam, Andrew 
and David, had in his recovery. Walker 
spends a substantial amount of time 
with her camera on David, who talks el- 
oquently about his own struggles with 
Down syndrome. David is also the only 
family member who openly expresses 
the family’s concerns to Kevin when 
he starts talking about snowboarding 


“David is such a huge, huge part of 
our family, and Lucy did a great job of 
seeing that, and seeing how hard my 
accident affected him," Pearce said. 
“When I was going through everything, 
I never saw how much it really hit David — and then you 
watch the movie, and you’re just like, Damn, it really, really 
affected him." 

It’s David whose vehement protests finally persuade 
his brother not to attempt a return to competitive snow- 
boarding. That hasn’t stopped Pearce from starting to 
ride powder in the backcountry, though, or from surfing 


On Sale THIS FRIDAY at 10:00 a.m. 



during the summer. He’s also working on 
recovering some of the joy snowboarding 
gave him by other means. 

“I'm still trying to figure out exactly 
how to explain what snowboarding means 
to me and how it fulfills me," Pearce said. 
“I think it’s because I found something 
that I was really good at, and that’s pretty 
special. I was never really successful at 
anything else in life, so to have snowboard- 
ing and to be at such an elite level was just 
... incredible.” 

Pearce has started speaking to groups 
about TBIs and the importance of wear- 
ing a helmet; he noted that announcing 
at competitions and public speaking 
both help him recapture the feeling of 
being in front of a crowd on a snowboard. 
He's also launching a campaign called 
#LoveYourBrain, a concept he and Walker 
came up with as the documentary devel- 
oped. While the filmmaker has taken on 
the social-media aspect of the campaign, 
Pearce wants to make the effort even 
bigger, and he speaks fervently about what 
he aims to convey. 

“I want people to know about all the 
things you deal with whenyou have a brain 
injury, because it’s a daily struggle, and I 
get so mad when I do all these stupid little 
things wrong,” he said. “It’s so damaging 


to hate your brain and to blame it — I want 
people to love their brain and be good to it. 

“Your brain is such a complex machine, 
and we know relatively so little about it,” 
Pearce continued. “I want people to be 
aware of TBIs and just to realize how im- 
portant your brain really is.” 

Pearce has several speaking engage- 
ments lined up for what he called a “crazy, 
fully packed summer.” For most of that 
summer, Pearce will be attending film 
festivals around the country, with a stop 
in Vermont for the Frendly Gathering 
music festival happening June 28 and 29 
in Windham. Then he’ll be off to New 
Zealand and Australia to announce for 
several snowboarding competitions. 

“The next stage of my recovery is 
finding the fulfillment and whatever it is 
about snowboarding that made me really 
feel alive in something else,” Pearce said. 
“I haven’t found that yet, but I’m doing 
things that are definitely making me feel 
good and really happy again.” © 
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THE FLYNN CENTER 


www.flynntix.org - 153 Main Street, Burlington -802-863-5966 



Thanks for submitting your photos and 
voting for the finalists. Pick up next week's 
Animal Issue to meet the winners! 








Every Friday at JAY ^ PEAK 

HIGH-COUNTRY BBQ 

5:00PM ALICE’S TABLE 

All-you-can-eat: Pork ribs, Seafood Kabobs, Sausage 
Sliders, plenty of sides, S'mores and more 

$19.95 Adults / $14.95 Age 5-15 / Under Age 5 Free 
PRICE INCLUDES A TRAM RIDE} 


A Night at JAY ^ PEAK with 

THE WAILERS 

THURSDAY, JUNE 27TH / 7:00PM 
THE FOEGER BALLROOM 


The Courtyard Homes at Finney Crossing are unlike anything else , 
Williston. These 2-story homes are flexible and spacious, energy- 
efficient and green certified, with all of the Snyder quality you love 


Also Available: 

Townhomes from 


MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

with Champlain’s Online Master’s Program in 
Early Childhood Education with Specializations 
in Teaching and Administration. 


Visit SnyderHomesVT.com 


For more information: 

Call 1-866-282-7259 


*1 CHAMPLAIN 
> COLLEGE 

Graduate Studies 


Now taking reservations. 

For more information or to reserve: 
jaypeakresort.com / 802.327.21 60 


General Admission: $30 / VIP Admission: $75 

For more information and to purchase: 
jaypeakresort.com/Music/ 802.327.21 60 








Food & Drink 

1. Best restaurant, if you're paying 

2. Best restaurant, if they're paying 

3. Best new restaurant (opened in the last 12 months) 

4. Best breakfast/brunch 

5. Best lunch 

6. Best sushi 

7. Best Chinese takeout 

8. Best Thai 

9. Best Mexican 

10. Best vegetarian fare 

11. Best pizza (restaurant) 

12. Best pizza (delivery) 

13. Best bagel 


14. Best burger 

15. Bestcreemee 

16. Best place to get late-night food 

17. Best cheese 

18. Best food cart/truck 

19. Best craft brewery 

20. Best cidery 

21. Best winery 

22. Best spirits 

23. Best locally owned ice-cream company 

24. Best bar 

25. Best coffee shop 

26. Best teahouse 

27. Best bakery 


28. Best natural-foods market 

29. Best farmers-market vendor 

30. Best CSA 

31. Best wine seller 

32. Best chef 

Arts, Entertainment 
& Recreation 

33. Best large live-music venue 

34. Best small local-music hot spot 

35. Best place to play pool 

36. Best up-and-coming musical performer 

37. Best unsigned band 

38. Best hip-hop artist/group 


Services & Stuff 


SEVEN DAYSIES 

2013 GUIDE TO READERS’ PICKS 

39. Best standup comedian 

40. Best club DJ 

41. Best actor 

42. Best visual artist 

43. Best Church Street performer 

44. Best local clothing designer 

45. Best local jewelry designer 

46. Best art gallery 

47. Best movie theater 

48. Best festival 

49. Best theater company 

50. Best performing-arts venue 

51. Best public golf course 

52. Best ski/ride slope 

53. Best cross-country ski area 

54. Best place for a weekend getaway 

55. Best day trip with the kids 

Media 


63. Best women's casual clothing store 

64. Best women's evening-wear store 

65. Best men's clothing store 

66. Best shoe store 

67. Best vintage/secondhand clothing store 

68. Best children’s clothing store 

69. Best eyeglasses store 

70. Best jewelry store 

71. Best beauty-product purveyor 

72. Best pet daycare 

73. Best pet-supply store 

74. Best children's toy store 

75. Best musical-instrument store 

76. Best bookstore 

77. Best housewares store 

78. Best furniture store 

79. Best antique/secondhand store 



82. Best place to buy a computer 

83. Best bridal shop 

84. Best wedding venue 

85. Best florist 

86. Best outdoor outfitter 

87. Best bike shop 

88. Best auto dealer 

89. Best place for car repairs 

90. Best real estate agency 

91. Best garden center 

92. Best bank/credit union 

93. Best place to buy a pipe 

94. Best adult toy store 

95. Best hair salon 

96. Best place to get body art 

97. Best health club/fitness studio 


56. Best print/web journalist 

57. Best broadcast journalist (TV or radio) 

58. Best meteorologist 

59. Best radio DJ 

60. Best radio station 

61. Best Instagram feed 

62. Best Twitter feed 


80. Best lighting store 

81. Best camera store 


98. Best spa 

99. Best manicure/pedicure 


Bonus Categories 

1. Best bartender 

Where does he/she work? Explain in a sentence or two why this person deserves the Daysie. 

2. Best barista 

Where does he/she work? Explain in a sentence or two why this person deserves the Daysie. 

3. Best facial hair on a Vermonter (attach a photo) 

4. Best tattoo on a Vermonter (attach a photo) 

5. Best-dressed Vermonter (attach a photo) 


The Rules 



2. Play fair. Campaigning to 
win is great, but duplicating 


A 


/JW 


/ 


6. Cutest couple in Vermont (attach a photo) 

7. Daysie man doppleganger (attach a photo) 



y Vote online at sevendaysvt.com! 

Or mail your Daysies picks to Seven Days, P.O. Box 1164, Burlington, VT 05402. 




BAR5TD0L5 FROM YOUR FAVORITE DOWNTOWN BARS HAVE BEEN TRANSFORMED BY LOCAL 
ARTISTS INTO WORKS OF ART. GET YOUR CRAWL ON TO CHECK OUT THIS UNIQUE COLLECTION 
OF ARTIFIED BARSTOOLS AND BID ON THE PIECE YOU FANCY MOST IN A LIVE AUCTION AT EACH 
STOP! ALL AUCTION PROCEEDS WILL BENEFIT SEABA AND THE ARTISTS. 


frame Shop 
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ART BEERS BIDS 


A Domntoum DurHingtm Vuh Crawl! 
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© 2013 MAGIC HAT BREWING COMPANY®, SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 
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food 


Inn Style 

A boutique hotel brings back the quirk to Montgomery cuisine 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



A blackboard out front 
advertises sauteed 
free-range chicken 
livers. In many small 
Vermont towns, this might be 
more discouraging than entic- 
ing. But this is Montgomery 
Center, the town that was once 
home to Zack’s on the Rocks. 

And in some ways, a new estab- 
lishment simply known as the 
Inn is the inheritor of Zack's 
purple robes. 

While the late, beloved res- 
taurant was known for its kitsch, 
both the food and the ambiance 
at the Inn reflect more artistic 
sensibilities. Mere whimsy 
would be beneath owners and 
partners Nick Barletta and Scott L 
Pasfield. During seven months 
last year, they transformed 
the former Inn at Trout River 
from an exploded Victorian 
tea cozy into a masculine-chic 
hunting lodge, complete with 
Germanic mounted antlers, 
crewel-adorned armchairs and 
even a couch stenciled with sil- 
houettes of automatic weapons. 

Of late, the Inn has gained 
notice for food that equals the decor in 
inventiveness while adding a distinctly 
different — and global — twist. Those 
who haven't tasted the fare yet may 
have seen it pictured on Racebook, J 
courtesy of Pasfield, a profes- 
sional photographer. 

The Inn's restaurant A 
wasn’t an immediate hit. Last 
December, the couple opened ( S 
it with their chef friend Wil i . 
Crutchley, who was visiting j/l 
briefly from New York City, at f 
the helm. He offered a tapas • '' 
menu. “People were really Tfi 
turned off," Pasfield says. V 
“They said, ‘Tapas? What are 
you doing?”' 

When Crutchley’s stint ended, 
Barletta and Pasfield listened to re 
ommendations from northern Ver 


pals and reached out to Connie 
Warden, former owner of Chow! 
Bella in St. Albans. Since selling 
her restaurant in 2011, Warden 
had been bopping around 
from spots such as Anne Amie 
Vineyards in Carlton, Ore., to 
Vergennes’ Basin Harbor Club 
in a bohemian semiretirement. 

In Warden, Barletta and 
Pasfield found a creative mind 
to suit the individually themed 
rooms Pasfield had hand- 
stenciled with trees, flowers 
and snowflakes to represent 
autumn, spring and winter. 
The chicken livers were her 
idea. “When people first heard 
we were doing them, we were 
slammed,” Barletta remembers. 

With good reason. The 
starter presents the offal with 
shiitake mushrooms and 
caramelized onions, all rolled 
in a silky robe of Marsala cream 
sauce. It’s at once elegant and 
rustic, with tastes of fine dining 
in Italy and your Polish babcia's 
kitchen. 

That international fusion is 
exactly the point. “It reminds 
me totally of the Daily Planet when it 
first opened. It's global, it’s fun and it 
just works,” Warden says. She should 
know: Warden was the Planet's chef in 
the early 1980s, just after her stint at 135 
\ Pearl. 

As at the Planet, Warden’s concept 
yt for the Inn entails presenting not 
v just dishes from around the world 

J \ but individual plates that merge 
(j their flavors. It has aged well. 
Warden calls another appetizer 
rul Swedish-Southern fusion: pickled 

J I ) shrimp presented in a mini Mason 

jar with finely chopped onions and 
a shower of capers. Homemade 
trackers and a blob of cilantro pesto 
help diners construct something 
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For years, 

Burlingtonians 
have bemoaned the 
lack of a fully vegetarian 
restaurant in the city. They’ll 
finally get their wish in 
mid- July with the opening of 
revolution kitchen at 9 Center 
Street, most recently home 
to comedy club Levity. 

owners, debra and peter 
maisel, are selling their 
17-year-old vegetarian 
restaurant, Luna 61, in 
Tivoli, N.Y., to relocate to 
Burlington. The couple no- 
ticed the void in Burlington’s 
dining scene while their 
children were attending 
the University of Vermont. 
“Eight years coming here, 
we always said, ‘How come 
there’s not one complete 
vegetarian restaurant here?”' 
Debra Maisel remembers. 
When their daughter settled 
in Burlington after school, 
the family decided their 
restaurant concept should 
follow suit 

Peter Maisel, armed with 
a degree from the Natural 
Gourmet Institute, creates 
dishes that globe hop from 


vegetarians 


alike. 

Though a bill of fare 
hasn't yet been finalized, the 
Maisels say a few popular 
items from Luna 61 will 
make it to Burlington. They 
include tofu-filled wontons, 
crispy scallion pancakes with 
sweet-chile dipping sauce 
and a Peter Maisel original 
known as the Galaxy Roll. 

It consists of a tortilla filled 
with portobello mushrooms, 
mock Canadian bacon, 
carrots and cabbage with a 
Thai-influenced sauce. 

“We’re known for our 
finger foods," Debra Maisel 
says. Based on their Luna 
61 menu, diners can also 
expect dishes ranging from 
ravioli to seitan piccata to a 
sweet-potato enchilada to 
meat-free sloppy Joes. 

Desserts are an important 
part of the package. A 


Mountains 
of Meat 

MAD RIVER GRILL TO OPEN IN 
WARREN 

Dinner out at a midrange 
price point can be hard 
to find in a ski town. 
Providing just such an 
option is mark Rogers' goal 

for MAD RIVER GRILL. The 

steakhouse will open on 
June 28 at 527 Sugarbush 
Access Road in Warren, 
the location that was 
most recently Terra Rossa 
Ristorante. 

The wood-fired pizza 
oven from the previous 
restaurant remains, but 
pies will fill only a small 
segment of Mad River 
Grill’s meaty menu. Rogers 
recently returned to his 
native New England after 

Rogue Wave, an Ocean 
Grill, outside Kansas City, 
Kan. He’ll use that experi- 
ence to create a traditional 
midwestern chop house in 
Vermont. 

Mad River’s priciest 
steak is a $28 wagyu 
ribeye; other cuts include 
a USDA prime New York 
strip and a grass-fed 
Vermont filet mignon. 


ii smEdis hes 


self-taught baker, Debra 
Maisel says many of her des- 
serts are vegan, gluten free or 
sugar free. Her banana cream 
pie was her signature dessert 
at Luna 61. 

When Revolution Kitchen 
opens its doors for dinner 
service, diners can expect a 
remade “industrial-modern” 
interior and outdoor tables. 
Lunch service will start once 
the owners have worked out 
all the kinks. 

Debra Maisel hopes 
diners of all diets will try 
her food. “When you go to 
a Mexican restaurant, it’s 
not because you’re Mexican. 
When you go to a Japanese 
restaurant, it’s not because 
you’re Japanese,” she says. 
"We’re not trying to make 
anyone into a vegetarian.” 


The 

Revolution 
Will Be 
Devoured 

VEGETARIAN RESTAURANT 
COMES TO BURLINGTON 


the Himalayas to Jamaica. 
“When you come in and eat 

say, -Wow, there’s no meat 
on this menu,”’ says Debra, 
hoping the 


Party Time 

VERMONT IS AWASH IN FOOD 
FESTIVALS THIS WEEKEND 
If you’re a food lover, you 
may want to find a way to 
clone yourself this weekend 
— or at least prep your car 
for major miles. Three food 
festivals go down in Vermont 
within a few days, and 
they’re far enough apart to 
make trekicing necessary. 

In Burlington, the 

BURLINGTON WINE ft FOOD 

festival in Waterfront Park 
has drawn heavy guns: 

Both iconoclastic California 
winemaker Randall Grahm 
(of Bonny Doon Vineyard) 
and German wine guru Ernst 
Loosen will hold seminars. 
Food-wise, expect bites from 

EB STRONG'S PRIME STEAKHOUSE, 
BLUEBIRD TAVERN, the BELTED 

cow bistro and others, plus 
hundreds of wines for 


Among the fish dishes 
are pan-seared halibut 
with maple mustard 
and a pistachio crust; 
and zucchini-wrapped, 
pan-seared scallops in a 
maple-balsamic reduction. 
All entrees come with a 
choice of two sides, such 
as sauteed kale and Swiss 
chard, garlic mashed 
potatoes and grilled 
asparagus. Burgers, salads 
and homemade cheese- 
cake round out the menu. 

Rogers, who cooked 
at Waitsfield’s big picture 
theater when he first 
returned to Vermont, 
says his new friends have 
already embraced his new 
business. “It’s been over- 
whelming, the outpouring 
from the community, the 
excitement from every- 
body in the valley,” he says. 

Locals may be even 
more excited when they 
learn about Thursday 
nights at the Mad River 
Grill. That’s when Rogers 
will break out the smoker 
for dinners of pulled pork, 
chicken and ribs with 
homemade bourbon- 
barbecue sauce. 


Tempranillo 

Tuesdays! 

Sample some Tempranillo-based 
wines from Spain. 

Wednesdays 

20% off all bottles in the bar 
Thursdays 

Sparkling wine by the glass S6 

Thursday-Saturday: 
Lobster Rolls w/housemade chips 

Private space available for 
parties & corporate events! 
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$2.50 Tacos until 7PM 

Serving our dinner specials 
Wednesday-Saturday, 5PM-closing 
Check out the pub menu 
at the Monkey House 

Weekly Drink Specials: 

Wednesday: S3 Craft Brews 
$5 House Wine 

Thursday: S6 Fresh Fruit Mojitos 
Friday: $5 Fresh Fruit Margaritas 
Saturday: $7 Martinis 


CHECK OUT OUR 
DINNER MENU ONLINE 
SNEAKERSBISTRO.COM 
28 MAIN ST, WINOOSKI 
802-655-9081 
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Selling your stuff? We can help! 

Our readers are ready to buy — 90% have .. . ..rM. 
made a purchase after seeing our ads. lurnnrrr i 

Plus, our staff cares and is ready to help you WluuIIl! 
sell your stuff. You know Seven Days. 

We're not sketchy, and neither are our readers! 


CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com STAY CLASSY, VERMONT. * 


List your sale for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 



Inn Style « 


like smorrebrod from the assembled 
elements. 

Though both owners contribute 
ideas to the menu, Pasfield and Warden 
share a particularly special culinary 
relationship. In his primary career, 
Pasfield has photographed celebrities 
from Joan Rivers to Colin Farrell and 
published the groundbreaking photo- 
graphic survey Gay in America. Between 
his architecture studies and his time in 
New York, he worked at Santacafe, the 
restaurant of East Meets Southwest 
author Mike Fennelly. 

Menu ideas emerge from Warden 
and Pasfield’s constant collaborative 
patter. "Connie and I drive each other 
crazy,” Pasfield says. “I’m throwing her 
ideas in the middle of service, and she’s 
like, ‘Not now, Scott.”’ 

Of course. Warden can always silence 
him by offering him something to eat — 
such as the raw dough for her griddled 
biscuits. Those fluffy, honeyed pastries 
appear on a small plate of fried chicken 
that debuted on the summer menu last 
week. “We wanted some fried chicken 
on here that would be delicious but not 
ordinary, and I think this is it,” Pasfield 

On the plate he indicates, organic, 
free-range chicken thighs are fried 
to a surprisingly dark crispness, but 
not overcooked. The batter combines 
Buffalo sauce and honey in a sweet, 
zingy jacket that crackles with flavor 
and crunch. Besides the biscuits, dill- 
flecked garlic mashed potatoes and 
long-cooked carrots and yellow peppers 
come alongside. 

Pasfield doesn’t just lend Warden 
his thoughts on “foods that will tug at 
the heartstrings.” While she whips up 


versions of his and Barletta’s favorite 
foods, he returns the favor by using his 
expertise to photograph each of her 
creations. The photos go straight to 
Facebook, where the Inn’s nearly 1000 
followers are quick to comment on the 
attractive eats. 

Barletta and Pasfield originally 
bought their house near the Canadian 
border as a second home where Pasfield 
could indulge his love of skiing while 
Barletta unwound after a long week as 
the vice president of operational risk at 
American Express. Barletta says it was 
the small town's close-knit community 
that inspired them to open the Inn. (He 
now lives in Vermont fulltime, while 
Pasfield comes and goes for photo- 
graphic assignments.) 

In Montgomery Center, the pair 
found a group of neighbors more like 
them than they expected. A sizable gay 
community, including many couples 
from Boston, New York and Montreal 
with second homes in the area, has 
eased the transition. “The bluefish sold 
very well,” Barletta jokes of the stereo- 
typical New York Jewish ingredient 
they recently featured on the menu. 

Barletta, in particular, has become 
a pillar of the community as a member 
of numerous Montgomery Center or- 
ganizations. The Inn hosts town events 
such as the monthly Celebration of 
Expressive Arts, featuring music, visual 
art and drama produced by locals. 

While some may come for the arts, 
the Inn's hopping bar scene is a strong 
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II side dishes 


tasting. Tickets are $50 in 
advance, $60 the day of 
the event. You can get your 
part)' on before the fest at 
wine dinners happening at 
restaurants statewide, from 
greater Burlington's pistou, 

NIKA and GUILD & COMPANY to 

bistro henry in Manchester. 

Up on the mountain, 
the tent is going up for the 
annual stowe wine & food 
classic, which begins at the 
trapp family lodge on Friday 
night. Besides the usual raft 
of talented chefs at Sunday’s 
Grand Tasting — including 

TOM BIVINS of CROP BISTRO & 
BREWERY, ROGAN LECHTHALER 

of the downtown grocery 

and ERIC WARNSTEOT of HEN 

of the wood — an auction, 
a beer-and-cheese pairing, 
and a wine-and-chocolate 
tasting are all in the works. 
(Pistou and Bluebird Tavern 
will also have representatives 
at Stowe, suggesting some 
cloning is indeed going on.) 
Ticket prices vary by event. 

Finally, Grafton will see 
its first-ever grafton food 
festival, which kicks off with 


a vegetarian tasting dinner 
on Friday night — think 
pickled beets and wild 
arugula with caraway and 
horseradish creme fraiche. 
The festivities continue 
through the weekend with 
cooking demos and displays 
from central and southern 
Vermont stalwarts such 

as NEWHALL FARM, TWO GUYS 
IN VERMONT and LYMAN'S 

specialties. The event costs 

$ 10 . 

Johnson’s 

Local 

LONG TRAIL TAVERN TO REOPEN 
After four years of slumber, 
Johnson’s well-loved long 
trail tavern will reopen 
by the end of the month — 
possibly sooner. “If you drive 
Route 15 between Cambridge 
and Johnson, everyone 
knows exactly where that 
is,” says scott mansfielo, 
who owns the building with 
partner garth cross. (For 
those who don’t, it’s at 1015 
Route 15.) 



The building’s outside 
may look similar, but inside, 
an extensive renovation has 
“transformed” the place, 
Mansfield says, into a light- 
filled space with "40 feet of 
nice cherry bar," a pool table, 
a jukebox, flat-screen TVs, 
nine taps and even a brand- 
new juicer for cocktails. 
“Everybody who sees [the 
room] says it’s amazingly 
beautiful,” Mansfield asserts. 

Menu-wise, regulars can 
expect a pub-style menu 
with “burgers, chicken, 
wraps, nothing out of the 
normal,” according to 


Mansfield, which they can 
wash down with cold pints of 
long trail ale and beers from 


The partners say local 
demand played a role in 
persuading them to finally 
renovate and reopen the 
Long Trail, which will 
be run by manager jerry 
corkins. Indeed, the tavern’s 
Facebook page is full of 
reminiscences of decades of 
bygone drinking. One patron 
remembers getting drenched 
in the nearby river after a 
“few beers" led to a fishing 
excursion. “Wet money 

too,” he 



draw, too. Barletta is big on local gins, 
particularly those from Green Mountain 
Distillers and Smugglers' Notch 
Distillery. And bartender Lily Powers, a 
former chef, is just as likely to use local 
produce in the drinks. Take, for example, 
a recent tipple made from a combination 
of floral St. Germain, fresh 
cilantro and ginger. 

The Inn is still develop- 
ing relationships with local 
farmers; several have already 
offered to grow ingredients 
exclusively for Warden’s 
kitchen. For now, most raw 
materials come from Black 
River Produce. Warden pre- 
fers not to advertise their 
often-local provenance on 
her menu, saying that in 
rural Vermont it should be 
assumed. 

The flavors don’t lie when it comes 
to the quality of the Inn’s ingredients. 
There’s nowhere to hide imperfect prod- 
ucts in Warden’s Vietnamese pork-lettuce 


wraps, from a recipe she says she learned 
long ago from a Cambodian colleague. 
The soft, lemongrass-flavored meatballs, 
drizzled in homemade hoisin sauce, 
are addictive on their own, but a tang)' 
rice-noodle salad dotted with mint and 
cilantro makes the dish. 

When Seven Days visits, 
the dish gets a rave from 
a fellow diner and local 
chef, John Bolog, formerly 
of Montgomery Center’s 
Belfry. "I’m all about inten- 
sity in cooking. If there’s no 
intensity, you can tell,” he 
says. “I’ve been to Vietnam, 
and it was close to home." 

“Good for an Irish 
girl,” Warden says with a 
chuckle. 

Pasfield agrees, saying, 
“This has really unleashed 
Connie's creative side. She reels me in. 
She says menus have to function in a 
certain way. She’s being the technician 
and still releasing her creative side, too. 



CONNIE WARDEN 


That’s what makes it so much fun for all 

The photographer hopes one day to 
collect his images of Warden's food in a 
book, along with pictures of the Inn’s no- 
table renovation, which next week will 
include a new covered-bridge entrance 
to the outdoor deck. Pasfield imagines 
that book might bring diners from 
beyond northern Vermont and southern 
Quebec to try the Inn. “People will travel 
for good food and an experience,” he 
reasons. 

While building a rep may be a long- 
term strategy, Barletta says he’s more 
excited by the visitors who just happen 
to drive past the Inn, stop and discover 
the hidden wonderland that he, Pasfield 
and Warden have crafted. “We don’t 
want people to come here and expect 
something,” he says. “We want them to 
find something and thrill them.” ® 
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1 -large 1 8” pizza, 6 boneless 
wings, poblano pepper bites 
and 2 liter coke product 


Now serving Richie's 
Famous Italian Ice! 
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Taste Test: Park Squeeze 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 


I f Addison Country has anything 
close to a restaurant don, it could be 
Michel Mahe. In the 11 years 
he opened his first 
restaurant, the Black 
Bistro, the indefatigable chef 
has exported his approach- 
able yet sexy brand of food 
and drink to five more 
places. Though they’re 
not all still owned by him, 
all except for the Up Top 
Tavern are still alive and 
kicking. 

Mahe may appear to 
building an empire, but dominat- 
ing the market isn’t his only 
He’s also intellectually hungry, constantly 
analyzing everything from the dishes 
people order most frequently (steak and 
£ chicken) to whether the local-food trend 
° is sustainable and permanent. Each of his 


to be testing for a new 
concept, and each project feeds the next. 

Such was the case of the Bobcat 
Cafe & Brewery in Bristol, which Mahe 


WM Vergennes, 877-9962. parksqueeze.com 

purchased in 2008 and turned into a 
neighborhood-spot-cum-brewpub. Its 
success convinced him that “if you create 
a local place that’s affordable, accessible 
and casual enough, people will show up 
in droves," he told Seven Days earlier this 
year, vowing that he’d put one “in every 
major town in Vermont.” 

Now that grand plan is unfolding in 
Vergennes, his home turf. Last winter, 
Mahe purchased Park Squeeze, the 


ij empty, tnree-noor restaurant wnose 

i retro sign lights up the town’s main drag, 
and renovated it into what he said he 
hoped would be a “burger and a beer” 
home away from home for his neighbors. 
It opened in May. 

Mahe and the contractors he works 
with are gifted when it comes to creating 
ambience. Like that of his other eateries, 
the design of Park Squeeze weaves to- 
gether rich hues and touchable textures 
— brick, metal, wood — to create a place 
where you're happy to sit down and re- 
luctant to leave. The bottom floor holds 
a sunny, luncheonette-type room with a 
counter in the front window for people 
watching. (“Some people don’t like to sit 
near a bar,” Mahe observes.) The upstairs 
feels like a boite: A soaring, beamed room 
has a sculpture of a rhinoceros running 
along one brick wall and a reconstructed, 
carved 1800s Dutch bar along another. 
Subtle, thoughtful details — such as the 
mesh curtain separating a portion of 
the bar from the dining area — segment 
the space; a spiral staircase adds visual 

I For all this airy largesse. Park Squeeze 
seats just 60 people on two floors (the 
third houses offices). On the first night 
I visited, all of those seats were filled at 
6:30 p.m. — on a Monday. Many of the 
people I watched enter that evening 
seemed to know the servers, someone 
else in the room, the chef or all the above. 

Indeed, when I tried to enlist diners 
for comment, a few declined. “Keep 
in mind what this place is,” said one 
patron who visits regularly, his meaning 
cryptic. Barely a month into its exis- 
tence, Vergennes residents seemed to be 
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food 


extending a kind of familial protection to 
Park Squeeze. 

Each of the restaurant’s tables holds 
an oblong tray with yellow mustard, 
ketchup, salt, pepper and Sriracha 
sauce. It's a clue to the kind of food you 
can expect here: basic and hearty with 
the occasional twist. Back in February, 
Mahe asserted that Park Squeeze's menu 
would be pretty much limited to burgers, 
flatbreads and beer. By opening day, it 
had swelled to nine starters, five salads, 
six flatbreads and 11 entrees, plus a quar- 
tet of desserts. 

All these must be 
primed and ready 
to go in the kitchen, 
judging by the 
speed with which 
they appeared. 

Once our orders 
were in, the dishes 
started flowing 
within five minutes, 
and the servings 
were generous. A 
plate of fried risotto 
balls called Basil 
Suppli ($8) ar- 
rived when I was barely two sips into a 
raspberry-basil caipirinha — a muddled, 
fruity and seed-dense (albeit somewhat 
weak) cachaca-based cocktail. Each 
crisp, nut-brown ball contained gooey 
innards of cheesy, carby goodness, better 
still when dragged through a ramekin of 
savory tomato sauce. 

Just as tasty were a pair of half-moon- 
shaped turnovers stuffed with sweet, 
succulent, adobo-braised pork ($8). 
The kitchen didn’t skimp on the filling; 
though a tart cider dipping sauce threat- 
ened to overpower its gentle flavors. A 
generous hand was also behind a bowl 
of greens piled with warm green beans, 
pickled onions and a shower of salty feta 
($9), all doused with a sticky-sweet bal- 
samic dressing. 

The suppli and turnovers seemed 
designed to augment a night of drinking, 
as did the nachos, poutine and wings. 
In keeping with that theme, the bar has 
plenty of craft beers, plus a handful of 
South American wines on offer. 

The bigger plates on the menu were 
more uneven. Chef de cuisine Justin 
Patras draws on his Greek traditions 
to produce some interesting flavor 
juxtapositions. But he can be overexu- 
berant with spices — such as in a lamb 
meatloaf ($16) spiked with rosemary 
and other spices and slathered in a deep, 
dark Madeira-fig reduction. It sounds 
scrumptious, but the kitchen had laced 
the meat with something — allspice? 
nutmeg? both? — that lent it too much of 
a Christmasy quality. With a little more 


Yankee restraint, the dish might really 
sing. 

The Pecan Crusted Chicken ($16) 
suffered a similar fate: It was swaddled 
in a thick, spicy, soggy armor that didn’t 
do it any justice. Every other item on the 
plate was pitch-perfect, though, from 
the singed fingerling potatoes to the 
crisp-tender broccoli. A dollop of date 
chutney was a nice touch. 

The heavy hand reappeared in at least 
one of the six flatbreads, the Red ($9). 
Though the melted cheese was ample, 
the crust crisp and the pepperoni 
tasty, its ponderous brownish 
tomato sauce lacked brightness 
and weighed down the pie like an 
anchor. 

That pie's opposite was the 
garlicky House pizza ($12), with 
fresh, pale mozzarella, curls of 
roasted peppers and crumbles of 
sausage tarted up with a lace of 
balsamic reduction. I could eat 
that again and again. I would also 
come back for the Classic Burger 
— outsize for its $10 price, cloaked 
in melted Grafton Village Cheese 
cheddar and served with crispy, 
addictive shoestring fries — or the toasty 
Tofu Falafel sandwhich served inside 
a warm pita with buttermilk-dressed 
greens. Either could fill you for lunch 
and dinner. 

The lemon-hued coconut pudding, 
one of the four desserts here, came in a 
tall glass topped with a festive sprinkle 
of toasted coconut flecks. Not too sweet 
and subtly citrusy, it had a fun consis- 
tency hovering between solid and liquid. 

When I was a kid, my parents took 
me to their favorite candlelit Italian 
bistro on Friday nights. Though my dad 
worked as a printer and my mom stayed 
home, it was cheap enough that we were 
able to eat there weekly. They’d slurp 
spaghetti and drink beer while I smeared 
red sauce all over my high chair. Park 
Squeeze is that kind of place, sans check- 
erboard tablecloths and wax-covered 
Chianti bottles. It’s a neighborhood spot 
designed for dropping in at will. 

So how much did two appetizers, two 
sandwiches, an entree, a pizza, a dessert 
and two cocktails set us back? $83. And 
it was more than enough food for three 
people, since we took plenty of it home. 

Park Squeeze needs to be tasted in 
context. After a long drive to Vergemies, 
I’d probably rather hit the Black Sheep 
Bistro, where prices are only margin- 
ally higher and the dishes seem more 
thoughtful. If I lived in town, though, 
Park Squeeze would be in my regular 
rotation for pints and apps — and I’d 
favor those that show a slightly lighter 
touch. ® 


DESIGNED 
TO AUGMENT 
A NIGHT OF 
DRINKING 



(802) 448-3070 or bluebirdbbq.com 


i only tuesdays 4:30-close. 
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JUNE 19-26, 2013 
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WED. 19 


comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: Fun-loving participants play 
•Whose Line Is It Anyway?"-style games In an 
encouraging environment Spark Arts. Burlington, 
8-10 p.m. $7 suggested donation. Info. 373-4703. 



community 

COMMUNITY DINNER: Diners get to know 
Community Center, Winooski, 5:30 p.m. Free: 



OPEN ROTA MEETING: Neighbors keep tabs on 
the gaherys latest happenings. f R0 ^ 8 G ^ r £ 4g4 







dance 

DANCE TO LIVE DRUMMING: North and West 
African rhythms played on traditional Instru- 
ments lead a multicultural celebration of creative 
movemenL All Souls Interfaith Gathering. 
Shelburne, 7-9 p.m. $5 suggested donation. Info, 

SACRED CIRCLE DANCING: Melly Bock leads 
participants through ancient and modern 
choreographed movements set to International 
music. No experience or partner required. Fletcher 
Free Library, Burlington, 7:30-9 p.m. Free. Info. 
978-424-7968. 

WOMEN'S ANCIENT TRADITIONAL DANCES: 

Instructor Melly Bock welcomes ladies of all ages 
to participate in a long-term exploration of Greek 

attend 10 sessions over the next 13 months. 
Fletcher Free Library, Burlington. 5:15-7:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info, 978-424-1482. 



fi lm 

'BILL W.-: Dan Carradno and Kevin Hanlons 
documentary follows William G, Wilson's journey 

Anonymous to his struggles with sobriety. 
Proceeds benefit the Turning Point Center of 
Chittenden County. Film House. Main Street 
Landing Performing Arts Center, Burlington, 7 p.m. 
$5 suggested donation. Info, jlmw®turnlngpoint- 
centervt.org. 

GINGER & ROSA’: Sally Potter's drama about two 
teenage girls' coming of age during the political 
turbulence of London In 1962 stars Elle Fanning, 
Alice Englert and Annette Benlng. Catamount 
Arts Center, SL Johnsbury, 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. 
$4-8. Info. 748-2600. 

NORTHERN BORDERS': Based on Howard Frank 
Mosher's eponymous novel, Jay Craven's latest 
film tells the story of a young boy sent to live on 
his grandparents' Vermont farm during the mid- 
1950s. Catamount Arts Center, St. Johnsbury, 1:30 
p.m, & 7:30 p.m. $5-12. Info. 748-2600. 

'STUDENT: Darezhan Omlrbayev channels 
elements of Fyodor Dostoyevsky's Crime and 
Punishment Into his drama about a philosophical 
young man living In Kazakhstan's new capital- 
ist era. Fletcher Room, Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 865-7211. 

food & drink 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET:CraftS.Cheeses, 

totes. The Marbleworks, Middlebury, 9 a.m.-12:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 989-6012. 

WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET:Shoppersseek 
prepared foods and unadorned produce at a 
weekly open-air affair. New England Federal Credit 
Union, Wllllston, 4-7 p.m. Free. Info, 879-8790, 


BURLINGTON GO CLUB: Folks gather weekly 
to play this deceptively simple, highly strate- 

Burllngton, 7-9 p.m. Free; bring a set If you have 
one. Info, 860-9587, dfelcan@yahoo.com. 




LIST YOUR UPCOMING EVENT HERE FOR FREE! 



N. WHEN APPROPRIATE, CLASS 



Pint- Size Production 

As its name implies, Great Small Works — the award-winning, New York City- 
based company formed by Bread and Puppet Theater alums — has a repertoire 
ranging front large works to miniature masterpieces such as the Traveling 
Toy Theater Festival. Dedicated to the art of paper theater, this showcase of 
compelling cutouts features GSW’s Hurricane Sandy-inspired Sandy, Sandy, 
Sandy, an oral-history-based opera set in a transformed fi sh tank. Rounding out 
the tiny theatrics are Don Chico Con Alas (Don Chico With Wings) by Mexico 
City’s Facto Teatro and Schnurzpiepegal (Like Master, Like Dog) from German 
artists Bjorn Kollin and Barbara Steinitz. 

TRAVELING TOY THEATER FESTIVAL 

Tuesday, June 25, 8 p.m., at Haybam Theatre, Goddard College, In Plainfield. $15. Info, 
454-8311. goddard.edu 



JUN.20-23 1 FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


Awesome Asanas 


At Wanderlust Vermont, yogis give new meaning to sun salutation. This open- 
air celebration nestled in the heart of the Green Mountains attracts like-minded 
folks for four days of yoga, meditation and music. Practices led by Seane 
Corn, Ana Forrest, Elena Brower and Schuyler Grant give students access to 
a collective wisdom furthered by talks from Congressman Tim Ryan, Manoj 
Chalam and Gabrielle Bernstein — each of whom have written books about their 
personal journey with mindfulness. Complementing these events are farm-to- 
table dinners, wine tastings, hikes, fi lm screenings and musical performances 
headlined by Femi Kuti and the Positive Force. 


WANDERLUST VERMONT 





Making Her Voice Heard 


Joan Baez has captivated audiences, often with only an acoustic guitar, for more 
than 50 years. Her compelling vocals and onstage presence are forever linked 
with the 1960s folk movement. Known for her fervent commitment 
social justice, the Grammy Award-winning singer- 
songwriter has used her visibility' as a performer to bring 
attention to issues such as war resistance, Amnesty 
Internationa] and civil rights — including her famed 
performance of “We Shall Overcome” at the 1963 
March on Washington. The subject of the 2009 
documentary How Sweet the Sound shares her 
musical gifts with Vermonters young and old. 

JOAN BAEZ 


calendar 
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Fifty Shades ^ 

J PARODY 

ONE NIGHT ONLY 

A LAUGH-OUT-LOUD MUSICAL 
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THU. 20 

INTRODUCTION TO ART HISTORY: Referencing 

arts through the ages. Plattsburgh State Art 
Museum, N.Y„ noon-l:30 pm Free: preregister: 
limited space. Info, 518-564-2498. sbell008@ 


bazaars 



film 

GINGER & ROSA': See WED.19, 5:30 p.m. 
NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.19. 7:30 p.m. 

TO THE WONDER': The Burlington Film Society 
screens Terrence MallcICs 2012 drama about the 
complexities of love starring Ben Affleck, Olga 
Kurylenko. Rachel McAdams and Javier Bardem. 
Film House. Main Street Landing Performing Arts 
Center. Burlington, 7 p.m. Free to attend: dona- 
tions accepted. Info, 355-5418. 

food & drink 

COMPLEMENTARY HERBS & SPICES: Nutritional 
culinary specialist Louise Frazier presents flavor 
combinations that enliven dally fare. Hunger 
Mountain Co-op, Montpelier. 6-7:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info. 223-8000. ext. 202. 


comedy 

STAND UP, SIT DOWN & LAUGH': Series veteran 
sters Kyle Gagnon and Sue Schmidt. FlynnSpace, 


community 

FRANKLIN COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



dance 

ROCHESTER CONTRA DANCE: Oliver Scanlon, 





education 

VERMONT ADULT LEARNING GRADUATION: 


certificates and those who have earned their high 
school credentials. Elley-Long Music Center. St. 
Michaefs College. Colchester, 6-7:30 p.m. Free. 



NEW NORTH END FARMERS MARKET: Eaters 
stroll through an array of offerings, from 
sweet treats to farm-grown goods. Elks Lodge, 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-8072. 
newnorthendmarket@hotmall.com. 

PINOT ON THE PATIO: Foodies feast on a four- 
international wines. Rain location: upstairs ball- 
6 p.m.; dinner. 6:30 p.m. $55; preregister: limited 

SARATOGA OLIVE OIL COMPANY SUMMER 
FOOD & WINE TASTING: Chef Chris Ferguson or 
Halvorsorfs Upstreet Cafe uses the store's olive 

flavors of local, seasonal ingredients. Saratoga 
Olive Oil Company. Burlington. 6:30-8 p.m. $20; 
limited space: preregister. Info. 489-5276. sara- 

WATERBURY FARMERS MARKET: Cultivators and 
their customers swap veggie tales and edible 
inspirations at a weekly outdoor emporium. Rusty 
Parker Memorial Park, Waterbury, 3-7 p.m. Free. 
Info, 279-4371. info@waterburyfarmersmarket. 

WILLOUGHBY LAKE FARMERS & ARTISAN 

produce, eggs, gemstone jewelry, wind chimes 
and more to lure buyers throughout the warm 
months. 1975 Route 5A, Westmore. 3-7 p.m. Free. 





fairs & festivals 

WANDERLUST VERMONT: Four days of yoga 



AFTER-SCHOOL CAMERA CLUB: Cinema lovers 

ALBURGH PLAYGROUP: Tots form friendships 

CRAFTERNOONS: Creative youngsters entering 
grades K through 8 tap into their Imaginations 




calendar 
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THU 20 RIDING MY GUITAR: THE RICK 
1 PM NORCROSS STORY Kick-off event 
with Stephen Russell Payne and 
Rick Norcross 

TUE 25 BOOK GROUP MEETING The Revised 
5:30 PM Fundamentals of Caregiving, by 
Jonathan Evison 


THU 27 JODY WILLIAMS: A VERMONT GIRL'S 
7 PM WINDING PATH TO THE NOBEL 
PEACE PRIZE 


OFF SHE at the Field** Free Ubrarv. 

THU 11 BEN HEWITT: SAVED 


TUE 16 GARY FURLONG: MILTON 


WHERE'S WALDO? Find him at Phoenix Books in July! 


www.phoentxbooks.biz 



BE SOCIAL, 

JOIN THE CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out, shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

IIKE/FAN/STAIK IIS 

facebook.com/sevendays.socialclub 


with arts-and-crafts projects. Sarah Partridge 
Community Library, East Mlddlebury, 3:30-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 388-7588. 

DIG INTO READING’: BOOKED FOR LUNCH' 
SERIES: Little ones ages 4 and up share a midday 
meal and listen to stories about gardening before 
Indulging In dessert Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. Free; preregister: 
bring a bag lunch. Info, 878-6956. 

DIG INTO READING': CRAFT SERIES: Budding 
artists In grades 1 through 5 create masterpieces 
based on 'Jack and the Beanstalk." Brownell 
Library, Essex Junction, 2-3 p.m. Free; preregister. 
Info, 878-6956. 

MAKE YOUR OWN BANJO BOX WITH DENNIS 

WARING: Little ones capable of using hand tools 
craft their own instruments out of recycled ma- 
terials with the ethnomusicologlst llsley Public 
Library, Mlddlebury, 1-2:30 p.m. Free; preregister: 
limited space. Info, 388-4097, llsleypublldlbrary. 

MINUTE TO WIN IT' GAME NIGHT: Middle school 
students familiar with the skllled-manuevers 
game show test their luck In a supportive environ- 
ment Hlghgate Public Library. 6-7:30 p.m. Free: 
preregister. Info. 868-3970. 

MONTGOMERY INFANT/TODDLER PLAYGROUP: 
Infants to 2-year-olds idle away the hours with 
stories and songs. Montgomery Town Library, 10- 
11:30 a.m. Free. Info. 527-5426. 

MUSIC WITH DEREK: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, 
Williston, 10:30 a.m. Free: limited to one session 
per week per family. Info, 878-4918. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storytel ler and 
puppeteer Chris Dorman entertains kids and par- 
ents alike. Buttered Noodles. Williston, 10-10:30 
a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 

•PERCY JACKSON & THE LIBRARY OLYMPIANS': 
Middle- and high-school students who are fans 
of Rick Rlordanb popular book series engage 
In live-action roleplaying Inspired by the saga. 
Community Meeting Room, llsley Public Library, 
Middlebury, 5-7 p.m. Free. Info, 388-4097. 

Igbtq 

COMMUNITY CINEMA FILM SERIES: Macky 
Alston’s 2012 documentary Love Free or Die 
features openly gay New Hampshire bishop Gene 
Robinson and his quest for LGBT rights In church 
and state. Catamount Arts Center, St. Johnsbury, 

7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

music 

BILL SIMS & MARK LAVOIE WINERY TOUR: 

The Grammy Award-nominated guitarist joins 
VermontS harmonica master In a rousing per- 
formance of the Delta blues. Fresh Tracks Farm 
Vineyard & Winery, Berlin, 5:45 p.m. Donations. 
Info, 223-1151. 

MUSIC@THE MEZZ: Upper Valley musicians 
culminate a year of monthly Jams with a perfor- 
mance of jazz, swing and blues. Norman Williams 
Public Library. Woodstock. 7 p.m. Donations. Info. 

SNOW FARM VINEYARD CONCERT SERIES: 

Picnickers enjoy local libations, good eats and live 
music In a pastoral setting at this weekly gather- 
ing. Snow Farm Vineyard, South Hero, grounds 
open, 5 p.m.; concert, 6:30-8:30 p.m. Free; cost of 
food and drink. Info. 372-9463. 

seminars 

AARP DRIVER SAFETY CLASS: Folks ages 50 and 
older take a road refresher course as they deal 
with challenges posed by aging. Charlotte Senior 
Center. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. $12-14: preregister. Info. 
425-6345. 

SOUL PURPOSE DEVELOPMENT WORKSHOP: 

Spiritual teacher Cynthia Warwick Seller outlines 


ways to tap into validating, creative and fulfilling 
life. Rainbow Institute, Burlington, 7:30 p.m. Free. 
Info, 671-4569. 

MILLSTONE MOUNTAIN BIKE RACE SERIES: 

Riders spin their wheels on one- to four-lap 
courses, then swap stories and bragging rights 
over barbecued eats. Millstone Trails, Barre, regis- 
tration. 5 p.m.; race. 6 p.m. $10; bnng food to grill. 
Info. 229-9409. events@onionriver.com. 

talks 

GEORG PAPP: The author and outhouse authority 
discusses the art of constructing historically 
accurate 19th-century facilities. Howden Hall 
Community Center. Bristol, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 
453-3439. 

WORLD REFUGEE DAY: A panel discussion 
features International war veterans, who share 
their combat experiences and current struggles. 
Burlington City Hall Auditorium, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 

theater 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF: See WED.19. 8 p.m. 
GREEN MOUNTAIN OPERA FESTIVAL: ALBERT 
HERRING': Members of the GMOF emerging art- 
ists program present Benjamin Brittens comedlc 
opera about small-town antics In England at the 
turn of the 20th century. Gate House Base Lodge, 
Sugarbush Resort, Warren. 7:30 p.m. Info. 800- 
838-3006, extl. 

THE MYSTERY OF IRMA VEP - : Eric Love and Chris 
Scheer portray men. women and monsters In a 
production of Charles Ludlam's gender-bending 
whodunit comedy that travels from an English 
estate to Egypt and back again. Montpelier City 
Hall Auditorium, 7 p.m. $10-30. Info, 229-0492. 

words 

OPEN MIC/POETRY NIGHT: Thunder Dan 
Gallagher shares his work, after which readers, 
writers and singers perform in a supportive envi- 
ronment. ROTA Gallery. Plattsburgh. N.Y., 8 p.m. 
Free. Info, 518-314-9872, rotagallery@gmall.com. 
STEPHEN RUSSELL PAYNE & RICK NORCROSS: 
The author of Riding My Guitar: The Rick Norcross 
Story launches his book with the help of its 
subject, who performs original folk songs. Phoenix 
Books Burlington, 7 p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 


FRI.21 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCING: Samir Elabd leads 
an evening of choreographed steps for singles 
and couples. No partner or experience required. 
Jazzercize Studio. Williston, Introductory lesson. 
7-8 p.m.; dance, 8-10 p.m. $14. Info, 862-2269. 
QUEEN CITY TANGO MILONGA: No partner Is 
required for welcoming the weekend In the 
Argentine tradition. Wear clean, soft-soled shoes. 
North End Studios. Burlington, Introductory 
session, 7-7:45 p.m. : dance, 7:45-10 p.m. $7. Info. 
877-6648. 


DR. BEAUMONT'S TOUR OF TERROR: Ghost hunt- 
ers take a macabre journey through the former 
stomping grounds of the 19th-century physician 
known for conducting gruesome experiments. 
Trinity Park, Plattsburgh. N.Y., 7-8:30 p.m. $5-10. 
Info. 518-512-7210. 

GHOSTS OF THE OLD POST WALKING TOUR: 

Brave souls stroll by lantern light through the 
graves of more than 100 unknown soldiers and 
the home of the 'Lady in White” apparition. Old 
Post Cemetery, Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7-8:30 p.m. $5- 
10. Info, 518-512-7210. 

JUSTIN MORRILL HOMESTEAD TOUR: See 
WED.19, 11 a.m.-Sp.m. 


SPECTERS & SOLDIERS WALKING TOUR: 

Participants explore Clinton County's oldest 
Roman Catholic burial ground, as well as the 
ruins of Fort Brown, site of the 1814 Battle of 
Plattsburgh. Old Roman Catholic Cemetery, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y, 9-10:30 pm $5-10. Info. 
518-645-1577. 

THE BARNSTAND COLLECTIVE: SeeTHU.20.11 

B’ART'STOOL BURLINGTON: Locals sip libations 
and bid on custom barstools created by area 
artists at impromptu auctions hosted by Jamie 
Polll ofGameshowsVT. Church Street Tavern. 
Burlington, meet at 6:30 p.m,; pub crawl. 7 p.m. 
Prices vary. Info. 862-6114. ext. 2021. 

fairs & festivals 

WANDERLUST VERMONT: SeeTHU.20,8 
a.m.-mldnlght. 

film 

blancanieves’: Channeling the Golden Age of 
EuropeS silent cinema, Pablo Berger reinterprets 
the classic fairy tale "Snow White" In his visual ly 
stunning black-and-white film. Catamount Arts 
Center, SL Johnsbury. 5:30 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. $4-8. 
Info, 748-2600. 

’JUST DO IT": Emily James acclaimed 2011 docu- 
mentary follows climate activists whose extreme 
actions have rendered them modern-day outlaws. 
SunCommon Solar Pop-up Art Gallery, Middlebury, 
7-9 p.m. Free: preregister at suncommon.com. 
Info, 236-2199. 

‘KOCH’: Nell BarskyS 2012 documentary profiles 
three-term New York City mayor Ed Koch, known 
for being funny, combative and Intensely private. 
Lake Placid Center for the Arts, N.Y, 7:30 p.m. $6. 
Info, 518-523-2512. 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.19. 5:30 p.m. & 

PROJECTIONS: REEL-TO-REAL CONVERSATION: 

Jeff Malmbergs award-winning documentary 
Marwencol explores the miniature World War 
ll-era town created by Mark Hogancamp after a 
brutal attack leaves him brain damaged. A discus- 
sion with local film buff Jon Bliss follows. Vermont 
Institute of Contemporary Arts. Chester, 8 p.m. 

$10 suggested donation. Info, 875-1018. 

food & drink 

BRANDON MUSIC CAFE SUPPER CLUB: Diners 
feast on a three-course meal In a pleasant at- 
mosphere. Brandon Music Cafe, 5-9 p.m. $16.50; 
preregister; BYOB. Info, 465-4071. 

CHELSEA FARMERS MARKET: A long-standing 
town-green tradition supplies shoppers with 
eggs, cheese, vegetables and fine crafts. North 
Common, Chelsea, 3-6 p.m. Free. Info, 685-9987, 
chelseacommunitymarket@gmail.com. 

FIVE CORNERS FARMERS MARKET: From natural 
meats to breads and wines, farmers share the 
bounty of the growing season at an open-air ex- 
change. Lincoln Place. Essex Junction, 3:30-6:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 5comersfarmersmarket@gmail. 

STOWE WINE & FOOD CLASSIC: KICK-OFF WINE 
& BEER TASTING: Foodies sample Vermont-made 
chocolates and cheeses along with palate-pleas- 
ing varietals and local brews. Trapp Family Lodge, 
Stowe, 5-7 p.m. $80. Info. 888-683-2427. 
WESTFORD FARMERS MARKET: Purveyors of 
produce and other edibles take a stand at outdoor 
stalls. Westford Common. 3:30-6:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 524-7317, info@westfordfarmersmarketvt. 

WINE DINNER: Marilena Barbera of Sicily's Cantlne 
Barbera hosts a five-course meal that pairs 
the regions wines with gourmet cuisine. Nika, 
Burlington. 6:30 p.m. $50; preregister; limited 
space. Info. 660-9533. 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT SEVENDA' 



music 

BILL SIMS & MARK LAVOIE WINERY TOUR: See 

THU.20. Lincoln Peak Vineyard, New Havea 6 p.m. 

BOB AMOS & CATAMOUNT CROSSING: Vocalist 
Sarah Amos joins the popular bluegrass musician 
to lead the Catamount Acoustic Showcase, which 
also features the Bayley-Hazen Boys. Catamount 
Arts Center, St, Johnsbury 7 p.m. $12-15. Info, 

GREEN CORDUROY: Using traditional Instru- 
ments, the group celebrates the summer solstice 
with Irish American music. Brown Dog Books & 
Gifts, Hinesburg. 7 p.m. Free, Info, 482-5189. 

MARK BREEN & WINDROSE WITH BOBBY 
FARLICE-RUBIO & FRIENDS: The local performers 
present an evening of a eclectic music ranging 
from Broadway hits to jazz and reggae. Proceeds 
benefit the Northeast Kingdom Astronomy 
Foundation Congregational Church, Peacham, 7 
pun. $10-15. Info, 743-2600. 

ROCK-IT SCIENCE CONCERT: Young musicians 

formance featuring the Grift'S Clint Bierman and 
his rocker friends. Town Hall Theater, Middlebury, 

7 p.m. Free. Info, 382-9222, education@townhall- 


STARLINE RHYTHM BOYS: Vermont's beloved 

Chelsea Farmers'Market with spirited tunes. 

North Common. Chelsea, 3 p.m. Free. Info, 685- 
9987.chelseacommunltymarket@gmail.com. 
STRINGS & VINES': The Eleva Chamber Players 
enliven a pastoral setting with a program of music 

Berlin, 6 p.m. $25-250 suggested donation. Info, 
244-8354, elevachamberplayers.org. 




SAT.22 


agriculture 



bazaars 

SUMMER BAZAAR & SOLSTICE CELEBRATION: 

Bargain shoppers peruse antiques, books, crafts. 



calendar 






Book you tickets! 802-527-0496 •www.grecmtntoiisvLconi 


Taylor Swift jinsiu 

$444 single / $366 per person (quad) 

Kenny Chesney mu-a 

$408 single I $320 per person (quad) 

'Prices Includes transportaHon. concert tickets I overnisht stay 

Justin Timberlake oct si 

$135 per person 'concert ticket $ transportation 


Almartin Volvo 


THE 2013 VOLVO S60 T5 8 XC60 

HAVE A SAFE RIDE HOME. 
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experience in the Iraq War. Catamount Arts 
Center. St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 

food & drink 

STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL: The Vergennes City 
Band entertains attendees, who Indulge in short- 
cake adorned with the beloved berry at this fund- 
raiser for the Champlain Valley Christian School. 
Vergennes City Park, 6-8 p.m. $5. Info, 759-3218. 

health & fitness 

AVOID FALLS WITH IMPROVED STABILITY: See 

FRI.21, 10 a.m. 

FORZA: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: See 

THU.20, 6-7 p.m. 

QIGONG: Jeff Cochran hosts a session of 
breathing-ln-motlon exercises. ROTA Gallery, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 7 p.m. $3-10. Info, 518-314-9872. 
R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.19, 7-8 p.m. 

kids 

ALICE IN NOODLELAND: Youngsters get ac- 
quainted over crafts and play while new parents 
and expectant mothers chat with maternity nurse 
and lactation consultant Alice Gonyar. Buttered 
Noodles. Wllllston, 10-11 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 
DIG INTO READING': DIGGING DEEP: Members 
or the Vermont Institute of Natural Science lead 
klddos entering grades K and up in a ‘ground- 
breaking* exploration of the forest floor. Brownell 
Library. Essex Junction. 10 a.m.-noon. Free; 
preregister. Info. 878-6956. 

‘DIG INTO READING': READING BUDDIES: Teen 
mentors foster a love of books in litue ones. 
Brownell Library. Essex Junction. 2-3 p.m. Free; 
preregister. Info, 878-6956. 

HIGH SCHOOL BOOK LUST CLU8: Bookworms 
dish on reads they love — and ones they love to 
loathe. Brownell Library. Essex Junction, 3-4:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 878-6956. 

JOYFUL NOISE LAUGHTER CLUB: Robin Cornell 
and Charlotte Gilruth lead playful exercises for 
ages 8 and up that focus on moving, breathing 
and giggling. Kellogg-Hubbard Library. Montpelier, 
6-7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3427 or 223-1607. 

MUSIC WITH PETER: Preschoolers up to age 5 
bust out song-and-dance moves to traditional 
and original folk. Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library. 
Wllllston. 10:45 a.m. Free; limited to one session 
per week per family. Info. 878-4918. 

YOUNG PRODUCERS WORKSHOP: KiddOS ages 8 
and 9 get a hands-on introduction into the world 
of television. Permission slip required. Fairfax 
Community Library, 2-4 p.m. Info. 849-2420. 

music 

MELISSA ETHERIDGE: The Grammy Award- 
winning rock icon showcases her powerful vocals 
and deft guitar skills In an energetic performance. 
Flynn MalnStage, Burlington. 8 p.m. $55.50-81.25. 
Info. 863-5966. 

RECORDER-PLAYING GROUP: Musicians produce 
early folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music 
Store, South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 
658-0030, lnfo@prestomuslc.neL 

outdoors 

FULL MOON WALK: Nature lovers stroll by lunar 
light and discuss the seasonal behaviors and 
habitats of area wildlife. Meet at the picnic shel- 
ter. Ethan Allen Homestead, Burlington, 8:30 p.m. 
Free; preregister. Info. 863-5744, amerlcorps@ 
wvpd.org. 

seminars 

BASIC COMPUTER SKILLS: Community members 
enter the high-tech age and gain valuable knowl- 
edge. Tracy Hall. Norwich. 12:30-2:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 223-3403. 


CREATE A VISION BOARD: Life-empowerment 
coach Marianne Mullen demonstrates how visual 
representations of goals can manifest positive 
change. Hunger Mountain Co-op. Montpelier. 
5:30-7:30 p.m. $7-10; preregister. Info, 223-8000, 


sport 

5K RUNNING SERIES: Athletes break a sweat In a 
weekly bout of friendly competition. Arrowhead 
Golf Course, Milton, 6 p.m. $5. Info. 893-0234. 

BOB ALDRICH MEMORIAL KING STREET CENTER 
GOLF INVITATIONAL: Tee time! Players take a 
swing to raise funds for Burlington's King Street 
Center. Burlington Country Club. 8:30 a.m. -3 p.m. 
$200. Info, 862-6736, ext. 103, kelll@klngstreet- 
center.org. 

LEARN TO DRAGON BOAT: See WED.19, 5:45-7 

MOUNTAIN BIKE RACE: Riders tackle a 5K course 
that travels through open Reids and wooded ter- 
rain. Arrowhead Golf Course, Milton. 6:30 pm $5. 
Info. 893-0234. 

theater 

MET ENCORE SERIES: See WED.19. Lake Placid 
Center for the Arts, N.Y.. 7 p.m. $13-15. Info. 
518-523-2512. 

words 

SUMMER BOOK DISCUSSION GROUP: CLASSICS 
CHAT: Readers in grades 7 and up Join adult 
bookworms to share opinions about Ernest 
Hemingway's Old Man and the Sea. Dorothy Ailing 
Memorial Library. Wllllston, 6:30 p.m. Free; pre- 
register. Info, 878-4918. 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: Bibliophiles peruse 
bargain-priced reads. Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 
Montpelier, 10 a.m.-8 p.m. Free. Info. 223-3338 . 
WRITER’S SALON: Award-winning poet Sue Roupp 
helps wordsmiths lend their pens to creative writ- 
ing exercises and story development The Writers' 
Barn, Shelburne, 6-7:30 p.m. $15. Info. 985-3091. 


TUE.25 

dance 

SWING-DANCE PRACTICE SESSION: Quick-rooted 
participants get moving In different styles, such 
as the lindy hop, charleston and balboa. Indoor 
shoes required. Champlain Club, Burlington, 7:30- 
9:30 p.m. $5. Info, 44B-2930. 

COMPUTER SECURITY WORKSHOP: Small- 
business owners learn ways to protect personnel 
records, client information and bank accounts. 
Building 201 Lawrence Place. Room 401. Vermont 
Technical College. Blair Park Campus, Wllllston. 8 
a.m. -12:30 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 828-4422. 
HERBAL BUG SPRAY: Librarian Debbie Laudauer 
demonstrates how to make all-natural, effective 
Insect repellant. Fairfax Community Library. 5:30- 
6:15 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 849-2420. 

MEET THE VERMONT LAKE MONSTERS: Baseball 
fans get acquainted with members of the local 
team over stories and an autograph session. 
Dorothy Ailing Memorial Library, Wllliston. 11 a.m. 
Free. Info. 878-4918. 

film 

BLANCANIEVES': See FRI.21. 5:30 p.m. 

NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.19, 7:30 p.m. 
THE THIN MAN': William Powell and Myma Loy 
play a husband-and-wife detective team Investi- 
gating a case filled with murder and mayhem In 
W.S. Van Dyke's 1934 sleeper hIL Catamount Arts 
Center, St. Johnsbury, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 748-2600. 


food & drink 

DISHCRAWL: Foodies sample the area's top 
eats on a tasty tour featuring cuisine from four 
Burlington restaurants kept secret until 48 hours 
before the event. Church Street Marketplace. 
Burlington, 7 p.m. $45; preregister; limited space. 
Info. 309-2330. dlshcrawl.com. 

OLD NORTH END FARMERS MARKET SUMMER 
FESTIVAL Local food producers offer tasty fare at 
this warm-weather fete featuring live music, face 
painting, Ice cream and a petting zoo. Integrated 
Arts Academy. H.O. Wheeler Elementary School. 
Burlington, 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 324-3073. 
RUTLAND COUNTY FARMERS MARKET: See 
SAT.22, 3-6 p.m. 

CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists engage their Imagi- 
nations with recycled crafts. Kids under 10 must 
be accompanied by an adult. Fletcher Free Library, 
Burlington, 3-5 p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

DIG INTO READING': WEEKLY GARDEN VISIT: 
Budding green thumbs In grades 1 and up tend 
the garden plot at Summit Street School and 
listen to themed stories. Brownell Library, 

Essex Junction, 9-10 a.m. Free; preregister. Info, 
878-6956. 

GARDEN STORYTIME: Klddos up to age 5 head 
to the library's plot for summertime tales and 
songs. Indoor program in the event of inclement 
weather. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury, 10:30- 
11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4097. 

LIGHTS, CAMERA. ACTION!: Middlebury 
Community Television leads a four-day workshop 
for movie lovers entering grades 4 and up, who 
use high-tech equipment to shoot and edit sev- 
eral short films. For those who have not partici- 
pated in previous filmmaking camps. Ilsley Public 
Library, Middlebury, 9 a.m. noon. Free; preregister; 
limited space. Info, 388-4097, llsleypublldibrary. 

PRESCHOOL STORYTIME & TAKE-HOME CRAFT: 

Little learners master early-literacy skills through 
tales, songs and hands-on activities. Sarah 
Partridge Community Library, East Middlebury, 
10:30-11:15 a-m. Free. Info. 38B-7588. 

RICHFORD PLAYGROUP: Rug rats gather for 
tales and activities. Cornerstone Bridges to Ufe 
Community Center, Richford. 10-11:30 a.m. Free. 
Info, 527-5426. 

STORY TIME WITH COREY: Read-aloud tales and 
crafts led by store employee Corey Bushey expand 
the Imaginations of young minds. Buttered 
Noodles, Wllliston, 10 a.m. Free. Info, 764-1810. 
YOUTH MEDIA LAB: Aspiring Spielbergs learn 
about moviemaking with local television experts, 
ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 3-4:30 p.m. Free; 
preregister; limited space. Info, 388-4097. 

Igbtq 

GLBTOQIA DISCUSSION GROUP: High school 
students and adults who Identify as gay, lesbian, 
bisexual, transgender, queer, questioning, intersex 
and allies chat about relevant Issues and topics. 
Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 5-6 p.m. Free, 
info, 878-6955. kat@brownellllbrary.org. 

THE PARADE': Inspired by actual events, Srdjan 
Dragojevic's comedy features a homophobic 
Serbian tough guy who ends up providing security 
for participants In his country's pride parade. 
Serbo-Croatian with English subtitles. BCA Center. 
Burlington, 7 p.m. Donations. Info. 865-7166. 

CASTLETON SUMMER CONCERTS: The Will Patton 
Ensemble complements original tunes with gypsy 
jazz and Brazilian selections. Pavilion. Castleton 
State College. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 468-6039. 

GREEN MOUNTAIN CHAMBER MUSIC FESTIVAL: 
EMERGING ARTIST CONCERT: Young string musi- 
cians from the U.S. and beyond culminate studies 
with master teachers In a performance of selected 


chamber music. UVM Recital Hall. Burlington. 7:30 
p.m. Free. Info, 503-1220. 

INDIGO GIRLS: Soulful harmonies and Insightful 
lyrics from the Grammy Award-winnning folk duo 
are accompanied by the Shadowboxers, who also 
open the show. Lebanon Opera House, N.H., 7:30 
p.m. $29.50-55. Info, 603-448-0400. 

JOAN BAEZ: The renowned Grammy Award- 
winning folk singer and social activist delights 
fans young and old. See calendar spotlight. 
Paramount Theatre, Rutland, 8 p.m. $55.75-64.75. 
Info. 775-0903. 

outdoors 

BUG WALK: Insect lovers grab a net and take a 
stroll in search of Interesting Invertebrates. North 
Branch Nature Center, Montpelier. 3:30-5 p.m. 
$3-5. Info. 229-6206. 

seminars 

REALISTIC FREESTYLE SELF DEFENSE: 

Participants ages 16 and up learn techniques for 
staying safe in different scenarios. ROTA Gallery, 
Plattsburgh, N.Y., 6 p.m. $15. Info. 518-645-6960. 

CATAMOUNT TRAIL RUNNING SERIES: Runners Of 
all ages and abilities break a sweat in this weekly 
5K race. Catamount Outdoor Family Center, 
Wllllston. 6-8 pm. $3-8; free for children 8 and 
under. Info, 879-6001. 

CYCLING 101: Linda Freeman of Onion River Sports 
leads a training ride aimed at building confidence, 
strength, endurance and a sense of community. 
Montpelier High School, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 229- 
9409 or 223-6161, ext. 719. 

theater 

FIDDLER ON THE ROOF: See WED.19. 8 p.m. 
TRAVELING TOY THEATER FESTIVAL: Mexico 
City's Facto Teatro, Berlins Barbara Steinitz and 
Bjorn Kollln, and New York City's Great Small 
Works present an evening of paper theater. See 
calendar spotlight Haybam Theatre, Goddard 
College, Plainfield. 8 p.m. $15. Info, 454-8311. 

words 

CADY/POTTER WRITERS CIRCLE: Literary enthu- 
siasts Improve their craft through assignments, 
journal exercises, reading, sharing and occasional 
book discussions, Ilsley Public Library, Middlebury, 
10 a.m.-noon. Free. Info, 349-6970. 

JOE ECK: Inspired by the southern Vermont acre- 
age he and his late partner Wayne Wlnterrowd 
transformed Into the renowned North Hill Garden, 
the master gardener discusses To Eat: A Country 
Ufe. Bear Pond Books. Montpelier. 7 p.m. Free. 

Info. 229-0774. 

PHOENIX BOOKS BURLINGTON READING GROUP: 

Bookworms share opinions about Jonathan 
Evlsoris The Revised Fundamentals of Caregiving. 
Phoenix Books Burlington, 5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 
448-3350. 

SUMMER BOOK SALE: See M0N.24. 10 a.m.-8 p.m. 


WED. 26 

LIFE-DRAWING CLASS: See WED.19. 6-9 p.m. 

comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.19, 8-10 p.m. 

community 

OPEN ROTA MEETING: See WED.19. 6 p.m. 

conferences 

VERMONT SUICIDE PREVENTION SYMPOSIUM: 

Award-winning author and psychologist Thomas 
Joiner joins other national experts for workshops 
and presentations that address ways to manage 



LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT 


Killlngton, 8:30 a.m.-4 p.m. $40. Info, 254-6590. 
healthandleamlng.org. 

crafts 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.19. 6-9 p.m. 
dance 

NORTH END FUSION: Swing your partner round 
and 'round! The Steve Goldberg Group provide live 

Burlington. 8:30-10:30 p.m. $8: $15 per pair. Info. 



film 

BLANCANIEVES': See FRI.21, 1:30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. 
NORTHERN BORDERS': See WED.19. 1:30 p.m. & 

food & drink 

MIDDLEBURY FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 9 
WILLISTON FARMERS MARKET: See WED.19. 4-7 




ORGANIC PLANTS 
GROWN FROM SEED 

Orcana Gardens 8c Greenhouses 


Container Gardening Workshop 
with Angela Knapp 
Sunday, June 23rd 3-4 p.m. 


50% off 

Vegetable Seedlings 





Quarry Hill Club 

THE SUMMER PLACE 


50TH ANNIVERSARY: TAKE $50 OFF WITH THIS AD! 


Join Us for the Day or for the Summer! 

Single Pool - $250 • Family Pool - $500 
Day Passes: Single - $12 (limit: 6 per season) 
Includes 2 Swimming Pools (1 adult-only), 4 Tennis Courts, 

Tennis Instruction, Volleyball, Half-Court Basketball, Clubhouse, 
Snack Bar & Grill, Beer, Wine, and Poolside Margaritas! 

SPECIAL GATHERINGS & COMPANY PICNICS ONSITE 
Convenient in-town 4 acre site - 40'x80' white tent poolside 


Spend less 
on college. 

Get more out of life. 


Z "fiP % *1 vf* 

270 Quarry Hill Road, South Burlington VT 
862-5200 • quarryhillclub@aol.com 


Only at CCV can you get a quality education at the COMMUNITYn 

lowest cost of any college in Vermont, and our financial / t / Y "T TO 
aid team can help you figure out how to cover it. I l \/ pj 


six rpee 


3 LL sses 


PLaner in tub pbpk 

JULY 3. 2013 :: 12PM - 9PM 

Baiiery pare :: buhington 

theplanet967.com 

Jake Miller j&dagrace 

dElDfl HONOR SOCiBTf 

beyond the sun CLflSIflfD 

PJ UAitiAN 

CRAIG mITCHELL 






= CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE SEVENDAYSVT.COM/CLASSES = 


classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.7S/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


About Face Self Portraits, Jul. 

Tue.. Wed.. Thu. wheel; Bark 
Middlebury Studio School I 
Info: Middlebury Studio School. 


ART STOPS n JOURNEYWORKS: 

Altar; Jul. 25: Playback Theatre; 

a.m.-noon. Cost: $Z5/work- 
JourneyWarks Office, 11 Kllbum 
Kristet 860-6203. jkrtstel61S 



BOTANICAL ILLUSTRATION: THE 
ADMIRABLE IRIS: Usefunda- 


‘fSSSZ 

available online. 


DRO P IN: ARTIST MARKET KID 




Cost: $200/person; S180/BCA 
Studio. 250 Main St, Burlington, 

LANDSCAPE PAINTING: 


a.m.-4 p.m. Cost: $120. Location: 
Helen Day Art Center. 90 Pond 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 







weekly on Sat. Cost: $S/child; 
S4/BCA members. Location: 

BCA Artist Market City Hall Park. 

DROP IN: LIFE DRAWING: This 

6:30-8:30 p.m., weekly on Mon. 
Cost: $8/participant; S7/BCA 

Ing studio, 135 Church St, 3rd 


p.m.. weekly on Thu. Cost: $210/ 
person: $189/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Print Studio. 250 

WHEEL THROWING MONDAYS: 


12, 6-8:30 p.m„ weekly on Mon. 


camps 

SUMMER CAMPS AT WINGSPAN 
STUDIO: Explore! Create! Thrive! 




cultivate creativity, artistic & 


on Tue. Cost: $160/person; 
$144/BCA members. Location: 

Church St_ 3rd floor. Burlington. 




wingspan Studio. 4A Howard St. 


cooking 


KITCHEN MEDICINE 
WORKSHOPS: Enjoy a meal 


Cost: $230/person: $207/BCA 

$20/25 lb. bag. Glazes ft firings 
Incl. Location: BCA Clay Studio. 
.250 Main SL. 


WHEEL THROWING 
THURSDAYS: ' 

Thu. Cost: $230/person: $207/ 

at $20/25 lb. bag. Glazes & lir- 


drumming 



5:30-8:30 p.m.: Wild Edibles; 
Tue.. Jul. 23. S:30-B:30p.m.: 

Cost $35/nonmembers; $30/ 

252 Main SL. Montpelier. Info: 
Herbalism, 224-7100. infos' 


DANCE STUDIO SALSAL1NA: 

266 Pine SL. Burlington. Info: 

DSANTOS VT SALSA: Experience 


TAIKO, DJEMBE. CONGAS & 

18. Sept. 10. Oct. 22 & Dec. 3. 
5:30-6:20 p.m. $72/6 wks. Kids 

4:30-5:20 p.m. $60/6 wks. Conga 

Jun. 14. Jul. 12 & Aug. 2. 5 p.m. 

& 6 p.m. $15/dass. Montpelier 

Jul. 18, 9:30-10:30 a.m. $60/4 
Space, 208 Flynn Ave.. suite 3-G, 
99 9-4255. spaton55Sgmail.com. 


CELTIC WOMEN INSTITUTE: Two 

Wed. of Sep. Cost: $120/person ; 
$200 for both classes. Location: 




12. 5:45-7:45 p.m. Cost 575/per- 

Info: 6 52-4500. flynnarts.org. 

THE BUSINESS OF SHOW BIZ: 




Kains. 605-877-2826, gaelicwom- 




9:15 p.m. Cost: $10/1-hr. class. 
Crandall. 598-9204, crandall- 


flynn arts 

FLYMMARTS 


M CHEKHOV ACTING 
TECHNIQUE: A WORKSHOP 
FOR THEATER ft LIFE: Michael 


5:45-7:15 p.m. Cost: $2S/person ; 
Arts. Burlington. Info: 6 52-4500. 

DANCE. ACTING, ft MUSIC 
WORKSHOPS FOR ADULTS ft 
OLDER TEENS: The Business 
of Show BizwithanNYC 







RESEARCH VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 

A study of how the brain is affected by the type of fat you eat. 
Healthy people (18-40 yr) needed for an 8-week NIH study. 
Participants will receive all food for 8 weeks and $1000 upon 
com pletion of the study. If interested, please contact 
Dr. C. Lawrence Kien at 


IPS & INTENSIVES: 

Itage, Hip Hop & 



mum 


fHAMPLAIlV 
v VALLEY 
EXPOSITION 

105 PEARL STREET 
ESSEX JUNCTION, VT 
cvexpo.org or 802-878-5545 

discounts available. Call 802-878-5545 ext. 26. Or 


1 TICKETS! 

1-877-SMIRKUS (1-877-764-7587) SMIRKUS.ORG Q 
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gardening 

PROGRESSIVE SHARE 
CROPPING W/ TINY HOUSES 
THE GARDENEER CONCEPT AND 
THE DESTINATION CSA: 


helen day art 
center 

PORTRAITS AND INTERIORS: 
THE PAINTINGS OF ALICE NEE 
AND MICKALENE THOMAS: 


language 


SUMMER FUN EN FRANCAIS: 


SUMMER SPANISH: In 


martial arts 

AIKIDO: This circular, flown 


Aikido of Champlain Valley, 


Info: Vermont Aikido. 862-97 
vermon taikido. org. 

KARATE & SELF-DEFENSE: 

Traditional Karate and self- 


Kyokushln Karate & Japani 


Main St.. Waterbury. Info: Gr— 
Mountain Dojo Kyokushin 

Center. Toni Flynn. 595-9719. 

VERMONT BRAZILIAN JIU- 





Mon.-Fri.. 6-9 p.m.. & Sat.. 10 


Shambhala Cafe meets 1st Sat. 


7-9 p.m.. which inch at 




Susie Wilson Rd.. Essex Jet. Info: 


55 Leroy Rd.. Williston. Info : 

66 0-4072, julio@bjJusa.com, 

massage 

ISOMETRICS: 14CEUS: In this 

p.m. Cost: $245/2 days: $225 

Touchstone Healing Arts. 187 St. 
Paul St, Burlington. Info: Dianne 
Sw afford. 734-1121, swaffordper- 


LEARN TO MEOITATE: Through 



pilates 


BOOTY BARRE AND PILATES: 


n.. Wed. 12:30 p.m.. Sat. 9:30 
n. Pilates: Mon. 6:30 p.m.. 
e. 9:30 p.m., Thu. 5:30 p.m.. 


stand-up 

paddleboarding 

STAND-UP PADDLEBOARDING 
LESSONS: This basic class 

Jun.22. 11-noon & 4:30-5:30 p.m . 
Jun. 23. 11-noon 8, 12:30-1:30 



SNAKE-STYLE TAI CHI CHUAN: 

Tai Chi Institute. TOO Church 
St, Burlington. Info: 864-7902, 

YANG-STYLE TAI CHI: The slow 


to be Inwardly still. Wed.. 5:30 
p.m.. Sat., 8:30 a.m. $76/dass, 
$6 0/mo.. $160/3 mo. Location: 


EVOLUTION YOGA: Evolution 


you choose. $14/class. $130/class 

Location: Evolution Yoga. 20 
KllbumSt, Burlington. Info: 864- 
9642. evolutionvtcom. 

HOT YOGA BURLINGTON: Hot 

practice in the Barkan Method 
Hot Yoga in a 95-degree studio 

Try something different! Go to 

Get hot 2-for-T ofer. 514. 1-hr. 
classes on Mon. at 5:30 p.m 
Fri.: 5 p .in.; Sat.: 10:30 a.m. 


294 N Winooski Ave.. Old North 
End. Burlington. Info: 999-9963, 

YOGA ROOTS: Flexible, inflexible. 


Prenatal, Vinyasa Flow. Heated 


Kundalini, Anusara, Tai Chi, 
Qigong & Meditation! Upcoming: 
The Art of Receiving Spiritual 


Rd., Shelburne Business Park. 




Josie Leavitt 
Kyle Gagnon 
Natalie Miller 
Sue Schmidt 


"Stand Up, Sit Down, & Laugh" 

Thursday, June 20 at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace s=®«i5i»ww mu 
(Comcast SEVENDAYS 


OFanill By 1 
John Abbottl 


Jazzismo with special guest Arturo O'Farrill 

Thursday, June 27 at 7:30 pm, FlynnSpace _ sasmspo™ m» 

(comcast SEVENDAYS 


yv.flynncenter.org or call 86-flynn today! _ 




music 


Mutant Theory 

Chatting with Os Mutantes founder Sergio Dias 


5 

a 


O s Mutantes emerged from Brazil 
in the late 1960s, fusing breezy 
Tropicalia grooves with the 
heady, kaleidoscopic aesthetic of 
psychedelic rock. Following their breakup 
in the late 1970s, the band assumed a near- 
mythical status and have been cited as an 
influence on artists ranging from Deven- 
dra Banhart and Beck to David Byrne and 
Kurt Cobam. 

Os Mutantes reunited in 2006 and 
toured behind their first record of new 
material since 1974, Haih or Amotecedor. 
In April, the band released another new 
album, Fool Metal Jack, a widely acclaimed 
effort that is the first Os Mutantes record 
written almost entirely in English rather 
than Portuguese. 

In advance of the band’s show at the 
Higher Ground Showcase Lounge on 
Tuesday, June 25, Seven Days chatted with 
Os Mutantes founder Sergio Dias by phone 
from his home in Las Vegas. 

SEVEN DAYS: So I've gotta ask, why Ve- 
gas? 

SERGIO DIAS: [Laughs] I came out here 
when we were nominated for the Latin 
Grammy, and I had the stereotype idea in 
my head: the strip, gambling, the hook- 
ers. But driving around blew my mind. It 
started to grow on me. You could feel, like, 
the Indian spirit around. There’s the lake, 
there is snow close. And the perception is 
changing in Las Vegas regarding art and 
culture. Just leave the hookers in peace. 

SD: [Laughs] Indeed. Switching gears, 
this is the first Os Mutantes record writ- 
ten primarily in English. Why? 

SD: Music happens in its own time. There 
are some people who meticulously plan 
everything, but I don’t. Things just come 
out. That’s the language I speak more now, 
so I think that's why most of it came in 
English. Also, there is a need to commu- 
nicate what we're feeling and seeing, so it 
just made sense. Singing in Portuguese is 
great, but it’s hard for people who don’t 
understand what you’re saying. They lose 



that perspective of the music. Lyrics are so 
important. 


SD: I think some of the appeal for me, 
when I first heard Os Mutantes, was 
that I didn't understand the lyrics. Here 
is this weird, beautiful music, and I had 
no idea what you were talking about, 
but it didn't matter. 


§ SD: I understand that. When I first listened 
3 to the Beatles, I didn't understand what 
o they were singing. I didn't know what “I 
| Want to Hold Your Hand" was talking 
2 about. But it was great. It’s a funny record, 
g this one. And my English is pretty rough. 
f But the things I was feeling and experienc- 
ing, I had to talk about. 

SD: America is a central theme on the 
record. How did living here influence 
your writing? 

SD: The dream is gone. America has been 
in my life since I was a kid ... in books, his- 
tory, technology, science fiction and music. 
We followed all of this, and it is my second 
country, for sure. So we moved here dur- 
ing the financial crisis and bought a house. 
And it was a horrid thing. I remember vis- 
iting a house, and the couple was there, 
who were losing the house. I felt like a 
thief. They were losing their dream. And 
this is America? This isn't supposed to 
happen. That was shocking. 

SD: Did you Intend for the album to 
have such strong, consistent themes? 
It almost seems like a concept album. 

SD: Several people have told me this thing 
should be a play. I think they’re out of 
their mind. But there is some consistency. 
I wish I could have been able to express 
more. I just hope it got through. The thing 
is, when we talk about war, we're really 
talking about death. And that is a personal 
thing. Many people think the song “Fool 
Metal Jack" is an antiwar song. But it's not. 
It’s about dichotomy. Since the caveman, 
we’ve been on the same shit. The world 
wars, Vietnam, the Middle East. Nobody 
learns. Human beings are totally crazy. We 
think we know something, but we don't 
know shit. We’re a mess. And maybe when 
we understand that it will get better. 

SD: You mentioned dichotomy in your 
writing, but it applies to the music, too. 
You're addressing dark ideas, but it's 
couched in bright, pretty music. 

SD: It wasn't planned. My wife said my lyr- 


ics were too heavy. So I had to make the 
music beautiful, you know? There is ten- 
derness in the world, also. 

SD: You play sitar on this record and 
are playing it live, which you haven't 
done in a long time. Why start playing 

SD: I haven’t played it in about 40 years. 
Especially when Ravi [Shankar] passed 
away, he was my master and my teacher 
— that really shook me. We were about to 
cross paths again, but then he got sick and 
died, and we didn’t. And I’ve been listening 
to his daughter, Anoushka [Shankar], a lot, 
who is fantastic. 

SD: Os Mutantes are often cited as be- 
ing a hugely influential band. Who in- 
fluenced you when you were recording 
the new record? 

SD: I wasn’t really listening to anything, 
except for music in my car. A lot of coun- 
try, actually. It is amazing to be in another 
country and listen to the radio. But basi- 
cally, we just wrote what we wrote, and it’s 


SD: The record isn't entirely political. 
You address some larger philosophical 
and metaphysical questions, too. 

SD: That’s right. We dream atomic dreams 
and believe in time and space. But what 
are we? How come we don't just dissolve 
into the air? Why do our molecules and at- 
oms stay together? That is a mystery to me. 
Look at the stars, and you're looking at the 
past. Maybe they don’t even exist anymore. 
Life is just an illusion. <Z> 


INFO 
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In Memory of 
Meistah 

It is easy to take the music community 
for granted. Familiarity even sometimes 
breeds contempt — or at least apathy. 
But if that closeness can be suffocating, 
it is also an asset. It’s what makes 
Burlington, well, Burlington. And 
sometimes it takes a tragedy to remind 
us of that. 

Last Thursday, June 13, Radio 
Bean hosted a memorial for local 
musician mike deutsch, who passed 
away unexpectedly a few days earlier. 
Deutsch, 41, had been an active 
musician in town for close to 20 years 
and played in a number of notable 
bands, including outer Mongolia, the 

FIDDLEHEADS, BLACK SEA QUARTET, CCCOME? 


and, most recently, space tiger — the 
last with his young son, aidan Patterson 
deutsch, on lead vocals and guitar. 

I can’t claim to have known Deutsch 
well. I remember him as an energetic 
stalwart in BSQ around the time I 
returned home to Burlington from 
Boston to rekindle my own music 
career years ago. I didn’t even know his 
first name was Mike and not his more 
commonly used nickname, meistah, 
for several years after meeting him. 

But as he noted in his poignant and 
funny eulogy that night, his old BSQ 
bandmate, drummer Jeff Campoli, 



didn't, either. I’m guessing we weren’t 
the only ones. Though I didn’t know 
Mike Deutsch well, the ripples his life 
created impacted mine and probably 
yours as well — even if you didn’t 
realize it. 

It’s said that no man is an island. 
That sentiment rang true at Radio Bean 
on that gray Thursday evening. The 
cozy cafe was packed with people from 
all walks of Burlington life who had 
come to say good bye to a dear friend. 
Old bandmates came from as far as New 
Orleans to speak to his intense passion 
and skill. Longtime coworkers came 
from Healthy Living, including one who 
told us that Deutsch helped her grow 
from an angry teenager into a balanced 
and happy young woman. There was 
an old friend who had lost touch but 
said he could count on seeing Deutsch 
whenever david grisman was playing in 

And there were newer Bean regulars, 
who have taken the places of older 
ones as the latter have grown up. Radio 
Bean owner lee anderson said that 
Meistah’s contributions were essential 
to his coffee shop, now a vital hub of 
Burlington’s arts and music scenes. 

(It's a long story, but Deutsch almost 
single-handedly saved Radio Bean with 
his financial savvy a few years ago.) 
There were people who, like me, only 
knew him a little bit. Others, such as a 
young woman who had written a poem 
admiring Deutsch from afar, barely 
knew him at all. There was music, 
laughter and tears. And later, there was 
dancing. 

It was the kind of night when 
Burlington’s close community becomes 
a family, and you think that it can only 
happen in a place like ours. We might 
not always get along, we might even 
resent being stuck together sometimes. 
But when tragedy strikes — and for 
the young family he leaves behind, 
Deutsch's death can be called nothing 
less — we come together to support 
and care for one another the best we 
can. And we can take a moment to 
appreciate the lives that surround us 
and be grateful for the fleeting time we 
have together. 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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On lighter note, kelly riel, bassist for 
local riot-grrrl punk band doll fighti, 
is launching a new record label, Stick 
Shift Records. In a recent email to Seven 
Days, Riel writes that the new DIY 
imprint aims to “more actively promote 
women's presence in the punk scene 
in Vermont" and beyond. The first 
SSR project is a compilation for which 
Riel is currently soliciting tracks from 
“feminist punk bands” from around 
New England, New York and Canada. 
She adds that neither the label nor the 
comp is necessarily exclusive to women, 
only that interested acts share feminist 
ideals. In fact, the first two bands 
tabbed for the comp, Connecticut’s 
404 error and Rhode Island's the 
bitchin’ aardvarks — Best. Band name. 
Ever. — are both all male. For info on 
the label and how to submit music for 
the comp, check out facebook.com/ 
stickshiftrecords. 


Actually, Stick Shift Records, meet 
Burlington duo shark victim. Shark 
Victim, Stick Shift Records. Now that 
we’re well met, Shark Victim have a 
killer EP due out this week, Scenes on 
the Outside, that would probably make 


a gnarly little addition to the comp. It’s 
bruising, deliciously sludgy lo-fi stuff 
— SV call it “chaos pop,” which is about 
right. We’ll have a review of the EP in 
the coming weeks, but in the meantime, 
tune in to the band’s release show on 
105.9 FM the Radiator this Friday, June 
21, at 11:15 a-m. Or grab the cassette 
version at local record stores or online 
at sharkvictim.bandcamp.com. 


Welcome back, Thompson gunner. It's 
been a while since we last heard from 
this band, a spin-off of on-hiatus alt- 
country favorites split tongue crow. 

TG's brand of twang is darker and more 
brooding than STC’s pretty, harmony- 
laden fare. But their debut, Station 
Wagons it Empty Parking Lots, was one 
of my personal favorite local records 
in 2012. 1 do love me some cow punk, 
so take that with the requisite salt lick. 
Then head over to Nectar’s this Friday, 
June 21, when the band opens for 
another ace local group of country-fried 
rockers, waylon speed. 


Last but not least, the swank digs at 
Juniper, the bar at Hotel Vermont in 
Burlington, got a little hipper when 
it was announced that local DJ and 
promoter luis caloerin has signed on as 
the bar’s music director. To start with, 
Calderin is curating a weekly Friday 
residency he’s dubbed the Carnival. It 
will feature an eclectic mix of DJs and 
bands from week to week, including 
Calderin himself this Friday, June 21. 
Additionally, the bar will host local jazz 
giant ray vega every Wednesday and 
more live music on Saturdays. ® 





If you are interested please call 
802-656-0309 for more information. 
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WHAMMY BAR: The Heckhounds 


champlain valley 



TOURTERELLE: Francesca 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 



SAT.22 

burlington area 

BACKSTAGE PUB: Smokin' Gun 
BREAKWATER CAFE: Hot Neon 





SKINNY PANCAKE: Birdseed 

VERMONT PUB & BREWERY: 

central 


BAGITOS: Irish Sessions. 2 p.m.. 






POSITIVE PIE 2: Lake Superior. 




Far Out Since forming in 2005, Kentucky’s morning teleportation have become 
a festival-circuit favorite, rocking audiences at Bonnaroo, Sasquatch and Electric Forest, 
among other events across the country. The psych-rock band's bracing fusion of analog 
and synth sounds within spacey, art-rock constructs has landed them on stages alongside 
such similarly provocative acts as the Flaming Lips, Modest Mouse and Primus. Catch 
them at the Monkey House in Winooski on Monday, June 24. 
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burlington area 


BREAKWATER CAF£: Collette 
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We’re your local, independent Apple Specialists 
with people-certified technicians to diagnose 
and take tender loving care of all your Apple 
products and operator-related problems. 
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REVIEW this 


Lake Superior, 
Steam Engine 

(STATE & MAIN RECORDS. CO. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Say you’re a record reviewer and you’ve 
just been handed an album by a bluesy 
guitar- and-drums rock duo. Right off 
the bat you’re conscious of the two 
obvious, go-to comparisons readily 
available to you. But wait You stop and 
tell yourself that you're a better and 
more creative critic than that. You're 
already writing a review and haven't 
even listened to the damn thing yet! So 
you take it out for a spin and ... soon find 
yourself right back where you started. 
Maybe it’s the easy way out, but you’re 
probably just right. Or right-ish. 

On their latest release, Steam Engine, 
Montpelier’s bluesy guitar-and-drums 
duo Lake Superior combine the simple, 
old-time slide-guitar crunch of the 
White Stripes with the more expansive, 
more confrontationally modern take on 
the blues-rock of the Black Keys. 

Steam Engine’s opener, “The River,” 
begins with a lonely slide-guitar riff, 
breezy and flowing. The sound is clean 
in a way that seems both appropriate 
and kinda deceiving, considering what’s 


Hana Zara, 
Tatterhood 

(SELF-RELEASED. CD. DIGITAL DOWNLOAD) 

Armed with just an acoustic guitar 
and a pleasant voice, Burlington-baised 
songwriter Hana Zara might seem to 
be cut from the same time-honored 
cloth as countless idealistic coffee- 
house songwriters before her. Zara may 
hold high ideals, but as her new albjm 
Tatterhood reveals, she is not your 
average folkie. 

Rather than parrot good-intentioned 
but wearisome messages of unity and 
transformation, Zara presents herself 
as something of an antihero on her 
sophomore record. Hers is a welcome 
contrarian voice in a genre flooded with 
pseudo-philosophers. On album opener 
“Dropout Generation” she intones, 
“With a peace sign patch and the face 
of Che Guevara /And your dumb wet 
dreams of the Greenwich Village era,” 
before taking her peers to task with, 
“Spun on dirty speed in the city street 
pollution. / This is not a revolution." 

Zara’s opening shot across the bow 
could be dismissed as punkish apathy. 



to come. Peter Rahn enters, singing, “I 

and sounds something like a young, less 
pissed-off Frank Black. And then the 
drums. The Robert Johnson a-tappin’ 
his foot blues mentality is there, but 
drummer Jeff Thomson offers more. 
Here, and throughout the record, the 
guitar work brings you down into the 
blues and the drum work puts you 
up on the rock, while the vocals go in 
whichever direction is most appropriate 
for the given track 

Midway through the album, cozy 
in slot number seven, “The River #2” 
starts with another slide-guitar riff, but 
less lonesome and way dirtier. And then 
the drums. The song is littered with 



reveals her to be anything but aloof. 

In fact, it’s fair to surmise her restive 
nature is bom not out of indifference 
but of profound caring. Moving tunes 
such as “New World Order,” “Afterlife" 
and “Lithuania” suggest Zara just sees 
the world a little differently than most. 
She’s a deeply sensitive and perceptive 
writer with a gift for distilling her 
emotions in a way that is neither trite 

Zara's lone weakness is that her 
guitar skills are rudimentary at best. She 
does just enough with her simplistic 
strumming style to create a foundation 
for her vocals. But that’s no deal 


ups and downs, loud and quiet. When, 
after two minutes, vocals have still not 
entered, it starts to become clear that 
they aren’t going to. The track doesn't 
lose steam because of this but instead 
underscores the sole thematic sound 
around which Lake Superior operate: 
two-piece blues-rock. And that’s 
about all. 

“Alone,” the album’s final and 
finest track, offers more variety and 
experimentation than the majority of 
other songs on Steam Engine combined. 
The key blues aesthetic is still present 
(“Oh Mama, don’t you treat me mean”), 
but it’s loose and it moves. The changes 
are fun, the solos are cool and the 
lyrics fit comfortably within their 
surroundings. “Alone" is the White 
Stripes meet the Black Keys plus a little 
something extra. Finally. 

Steam Engine by Lake Superior 
is available at lakesuperiorband. 
bandcamp.com. Lake Superior play a 
record-release show at Positive Pie 2 in 
Montpelier this Saturday, June 22. 


breaker. Folk music history is littered 
with singers who play guitar mostly to 
have something to do with their hands 
while they perform. Zara’s uniquely 
insightful writing and her expressive 
delivery make her a musician worth 
listening to. 

Tatterhood closes on the title track, 
which is based on a children’s story of 
the same name. An homage to Zara's 
father, the tale involves a princess 
who eschews regal trappings in favor 
of ragged clothing and rides a goat 
instead of a horse. As Zara observes 
in the album’s liner notes, it’s a rare 
folk tale in which the “heroine is not a 
refined princess but a wild, barefooted, 
headstrong girl.” 

You could say much the same of 
Tatterhood. It is a rare folk record 
in which the heroine, Zara, is out to 
change the world not through majestic 
idealism but thoughtful, down-to-earth 
humility. 

Hana Zara releases Tatterhood with 
a show at Radio Bean in Burlington on 
Saturday, June 29. 
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I Our 72nd Session! 

Master Classes with 
Andre’ LaPlante 
June 28- July 2 

Five Daily Master Classes 
will be held 1:30-5:30 pm. All Master 
Classes are open to members and the 
public at a cost of $50.00 per day. 

Participant 
Piano Concerts 
July 1 & 2 at 7:30 pm 

All concerts are free for 
members, guest admission is $10. 
Seniors/Students: $6. 

I General Information: 

802-223-3347 or adamant.org 


I The 

UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 

For more information and scheduling, 
leave your name, phone number, 
and a good time to call back. 

Call 656-00 13 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 


Participate in a 
Research Study 

Volunteers needed 
for ongoing Dengue 
fever vaccine studies 


• Healthy adults, oges 1 8-50 

• Up to $2060 in compensation 

■ 1 8 month study 

■ 2 doses of vaccine or placebo 
» 20 follow-up visits 

■ Most visits are concentrated in the 
1 st & 1 2th month of the study 


MONKEY HOUSE: Latin Night 
NECTAR'S: Mi Yard Reggae Night 



SKINNY PANCAKE: Bi 


northern 


MATTERHORN: Cl 


MON. 24 


MANHATTAN PI 
MONKEY HOUSI 


ON TAP BAR & GRILL: Open Mic 





central 

CHARLIE O'S: Trivia Night I 




Killer Giant Certain pairings seem strange at first glance but ultimately reveal themselves to be wholly 
amazing — like pickles and ice cream. Such is the case of Talking Heads front man david byrne's collaboration with art- 
rock chanteuse st. vincent. The duo's debut record Love This Giant has been praised near universally by critics for its 
playful sophistication and charm. Says NPR's Stephen Thompson, the album has "a persistent flair for movement and 
mayhem.” David Byrne and St. Vincent play the Ben & Jerry’s Concerts on the Green Series at the Shelburne Museum 
this Saturday, June 22. 










GOr A CASE OF THE FRIDAYS? 

This summer Join us in the alley at Red Square 
every Friday for a FREE summer concert. 



art 



Opening Doors 

Harriet Wood, Vermont Supreme Court Lobby 


one experiences while viewing 
“Inner Doors.” Wood entered the art 
world back in the '50s via the NOIart 
movement. It arose as a political protest 
against racism and war and as a rejection 
of the dominant art genres of that time: 
abstract expressionism and pop art. The 
young Wood, who studied at the Pratt 
Institute and the Art Students League 
of New York, also hung out at the Cedar 
Tavern, which served as the clubhouse 
of the beatnik elite. Its storied glories 
include drunken escapades by the likes 
of Pollock, Willem de Kooning and 
other ab-ex heavies. 

Vermonters who view Wood’s 
show will be thankful that she has 
rejected NOlart’s rejection of abstract 
expressionism and found her way to a 
place in the art world where she clearly 
feels at home. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 


H arriet Wood’s “Inner 
Doors” show of abstract- 
expressionist paintings 
bursts forth as a late 
flowering. With 20 canvases and 
scrolls hanging in the lobby of the 
Vermont Supreme Court in Montpelier, 
the 75-year-old Marshfield artist 
reinvigorates a movement that's nearly 
as old as she is. These sure-handed and 
sharp-eyed ab-ex paintings demonstrate 
Wood’s mastery of what she describes 
as a “challenging” form — one to which 
she has turned late in her career. 

“Flowering” is an apt metaphor, 
since many of the pieces in this cheerful 
exhibit riff on floral themes. Wood’s 
titles often point explicitly to the 
sources of her inspiration in seasonal 
landscapes. Militantly abstract painters 
strive to divorce their creations from 
the natural world, but it may be hard 
for Vermont artists, no matter how 
strong their devotion to nonobjective 
expression, to disguise the influence of 
the world outside 


how powerfully absence can accentuate 
presence. 

“Sugar Snow” demonstrates the 
difference between white paint and 
white primer. Here, Wood uses white 
as a receding background element 
that causes strokes of creamy pink and 
streaks of mustardy yellow to pop from 
the picture plane. Effective layering is 
among the techniques that give Wood’s 
work the complexities she seeks. 

Her paintings also demand 
contemplation because of the variety of 
ways in which Wood applies paint to a 
surface. It sometimes appears to have 
been squeezed right from the tube or 
spattered from a distance, a la Jackson 
Pollock. Pencil-thin markings on some 
of the canvases suggest that Wood may 
have worked with the handle of her 
brush as well as with its bristles. 

Two of the three sets of scrolls 
included in the show are oil painted 
with the same verve and exquisite 
color harmonies that Wood brings 


their windows. 

“Spring, Jug 
Brook Road," the 
first work a visitor 
encounters, sets 
the tone, with 
broad bands of 

red and clumps of yellow glowing at the 
center of a large canvas that’s also alive 
with streaks of white and eddies of blue. 
Wood alludes to a lily pond in the upper- 
left corner, where splotches of pink float 
on one of those blue pools. Surprisingly 
for a painting with “spring” in its title, 
there’s barely any green to be seen. 

Along with blossoming and 
lushness, “Inner Doors” presents the 
“complexities” and “distillations" that. 
Wood says in her artist’s statement, 
attract her to abstract expressionism. 
In “Night Dance,” for example, the 
viewer becomes tangled up in blue as 
compressed, writhing azure and cobalt 
strands anneal into a square that covers 
two-thirds of the canvas. The rest of 
it remains untouched white, showing 


ATTRACT HER TO ABSTRACT EXPRESSIONISM. 


to her canvases. The visual effects are 
different, however, because the material, 
paper, does not have the same absorptive 
capacity, and because these horizontal 
pieces dangle from wires rather than 
being pulled tautly into squares. 

The artist scores an aesthetic knockout 
in the first pairing simply titled “Scroll 
I” and “Scroll II.” The combination 
of blooming pinks and splotches of 
maize in the left-hand piece beautifully 
complements the blue tendrils twisting 
around the same maize forms in the scroll 
on the right. 

But the artist has unintentionally set us 
up for a letdown. The triptych of scrolls 
that follow look like a child has doodled on 
them. They’re chaotic and crude, lacking 
a unifying approach and consisting of 
squiggles of mismatched colors. 


Skeptics — philistines might be a 
more accurate term — who think abstract 
expressionism means doing whatever 
you feel like doing can see by comparing 
Wood’s scrolls that this simply isn’t 
so. Deft judgments concerning colors 
and their placement are essential to an 
abstract painting if it is to appeal to, or 
at least provoke, an audience. Wood 
displays those attributes in almost all 
the works in this show; they desert her 
in a couple of cases, and the difference 
is obvious. 

Mention must be made of the irony 
of a Wood exhibit being mounted in a 
citadel of the political establishment. 

It’s inherently odd to have to pass 
through a metal detector and undergo 
a bag inspection to view an art show. 
But that’s not the primary dissonance 
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GET YOUR ART SHOW LISTED HERE! 
SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTEVENT > 




ART SHOWS 






(802) 475-2022 

www.lcmm.org 
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New Balance Williston Locally Owned in Maple Tree Place 
288-9090 | newbalancewilliston.com I M-F 10-6 I Sat 10-7 | Sun 11-5 
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Discover the vibrant Native culture of the Champlain valley: FUTURE 


comfort that makes everyday 

feel like friday. 
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One Day 

Only! 

Jamis Demo 


is coming 

Tuesday, June 25 th 
3pm-7pm 
Call for details. 
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«J oan Curtis Joan Curtis paints the silver lining of climate change in 
her visionary show “At One With Nature: New and Revisited," on view at Brandon 
Music through September 2. Nature and civilization harmoniously share the frame 
in the acrylic paintings of Curtis’ “Peaceable Kingdom” collection, which began 
as journal sketches. The Brandon artist takes a more realistic approach than her 
Peaceable Kingdom predecessor, 19th-century painter Edward Hicks, who painted 
the feral beasts mingling with the domestic. Curtis paints her disparate subjects into 
compartments, depicting a fantasy in which there is space for everyone. Pictured: 
“Peaceable Kingdom #L" 



ings by the Vermont artist through June 27 at THESE HONORED DEAD: PRIVATE AND NATIONAL 

Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Into, COMMEMORATION': An exhibit that tells the 



WORK • ART • PASSION 

I STUDIO & GALLERY SPACES AVAILABLE TO RENT NOW I 



CALLING ALL ARTISTS! 

Have you ever dreamed of creating and 
working in a supportive environment 
with other artists? A place where there 
is space for artists to create, display and 
sell their work, meet with colleagues 
and have access to a cafe and other 
amenities. Compass Music and Arts 
Center is such a place. 

For more information and to schedule a 
visit call Edna Sutton at 802-465-4071. 


OPEN HOUSE FOR ASPIRING TEACHERS 



Obtain a teaching license in 4 or 5 semesters and 
be more than half way to a Masters. 

4 SEMESTERS: Middle, Secondary, Art 

5 SEMESTERS: Elementary, Special Education, English as a 2nd Language 

Become part of a community that includes personalized learning paths, 
evening classes and accessible instructors. 
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JULY 9™, 4:30-6 PM 
HOEHL WELCOME CENTER 




: ART SHOWS : 


FRAN BULL: 'Sound & Color." c 

Town Hall Theater In Middlebury. Info. 382-9222. 

HIDDEN AWAY: 20TH AND ZIST CENTURY 
WORKS FROM THE PERMANENT COLLECTION’: 

JOAN CURTIS: 'At One With Nature: New and 


PATTY SGRECCI & LYN DUMOULIN: Nature 

RACHEL BAIRD: "Atmospheres.' new mixed-media 
Middlebury. Info, 249-3562. 

ROGER BOOK: "Breaking the Ice.' abstract- 

center in Brandon. Info, 247-4295. 

SUNCOMMON SOLAR POP-UP GALLERY: Energy- 
artists. Through July 30 at 20 Main Street in 


'ART ON THE REFUGE': Paintings and photographs 
at Misslsquol National Wildlife Refuge in Swanton. 
CHARLES M0VALLI: 'In Every Musician...’ paintings 

'DRAW THE LINE AND MAKE YOUR POINT: THE 
PENCIL AND THE 21ST CENTURY': A visual history 

Life In Glover. Info. 626-4409. 




HELEN SHULMAN & KAREN PETERSEN: "Love 

Through June 22 at West Branch Gallery & 
Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 253-B943. 


JILL MADDEN & MARIELLA BISSON: M 


Gallery in East Hardwick. Info. 563-2037. 

JUNE EXHIBIT: Work by bowl turner Michael 
artist Karen Scheffler. Through June 30 at Artist in 


NORTHERN VERMONT ARTIST ASSOCIATION: Work 

Vermont in Jeffersonville. Info. 644-8183. 

RICK NORCROSS: 'Tile Faces or Rock and Roll: 

Info, 489-4023. 

SACHIKO YOSHIDA ZAHLER: "Back to Back." draw- 
Cafe in St. Johnsbury. Info. 748-6755. 

TRINE WILSON: Floral photographs by the Vermont 
artist Through September 30 at Jeffs Maine 
Seafood In St. Albans. Info. 355-4834. 





Rick 

Norcrosswok 

Norcross' artistic career turns 
50 this year, and there’s much 
to be celebrated. The singer 
and guitarist of Vermont's 
Western swing band Rick & 
the Ramblers devoted part 
of his career to behind-the- 
scenes work. Norcross’ gig as 
a music writer for the Tampa 
Times from 1969 through 74 I 
enabled him to rub elbows 
with the legends of rock J 

and roll. His photographs of I 
greats such as Jerry Garcia, I 
the Rolling Stones and | 

Johnny Cash are on view 1 

at Island Arts South Hero 
Gallery through July 1. The 
rare black-and-white prints, 
mounted by PhotoGarden, 
are available for purchase. 
Pictured: Cher. 


Center in Manchester. Info, 362-1405, 

PRINTEMPS: VISIONS OF SPRING': More than 150 


regional 

DALE CHIHULY: "Mille Fiorl." an exhibition of glass 

Montreal Museum of Fine Arts. Info, 514-285-2000. 


TICONDEROGA': An overview of 18th-century 

NANCIE BATTAGLIA: "InPRINT ... From Published 

SUMMER MEMBER SHOW: Work in a variety of 

Plattsburgh. N.Y. Info. 518-563-1604. 

THE WOMEN OF SHIN HANGA: THE JUDITH AND 
JOSEPH BARKER COLLECTION OF JAPANESE 

PRINTS': Nearly 100 prints showcasing two 

603-646-2095.® 


Shawn Braley Shawn Braley’s “Vermonty" illustrations of cats and 
cows reflect his childhood in South Royalton, where his artistic dabbling began. Thirty- 
five of his ink-outlined watercolors are exhibited at the Tunbridge Public Library 
through August 9. Prints such as “Curiosity Filled the Cat" (pictured) reveal Braley's 
eye for finding the simple beauty and humor in rural life. He shares his heart-warming 
outlook through his New England Illustrated greeting-card and print line. You may 
also recognize his distinctive style from the Valley News, where Braley is a longtime 
illustrator. 




SHELBURNE 

MUSEUM 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 
GET ON IT. 


PADDLEBOARD LESSONS, DEMOS & PARTIES 


WNDMVVS 


SURF SHOP HOURS: MON-SUN 10-7 
688 PINE ST, BURLINGTON 
WNDNWVS.COM / 802.540.2529 


Wyeth Vertigo 

Extreme perspectives, unconventional angles, 
and powerful narratives in 36 works by N.C., 
Andrew, and Jamie Wyeth, three generations 
of one of the most influential families in 
modern American art. 

June 22 -October 31 


People's United 
— ' Bank 


The Wyeth Foundation for American Art, The Robert Lehman Foundation, Oakland Foundation 








REVIEWS 


Man of Steel ★★★ 


ier Nolan r^to have 
revamping of the DC Com- 






NEW IN THEATERS 

MONSTERS UNIVERSITY: Disney/Pixar's sequel to 

Scanlon directed. (115 min, G. Big Picture, Essex, 
Welden.) 

STORIES WE TELL: Actor/director Sarah (Take 

(108 min, PG-13. Savoy) 

WORLD WAR Z: We guess you already know that 


Marc (Quantum of Solace) Forster directed. (118 



NOW PLAYING 


Sophie Okonedo. (100 min, PG-13) 

BEFORE MIDNIGHT*****: In Before Sunrise 
and Ethan Hawke met; in Before Sunset (2004). 


ratings 


* = refund, please 

** = could’ve been worse, but not a lot 



EPIC**l/2 A teenager finds herself fighting a 

Knowles. Chris ( Ice Age) Wedge directed. (103 min, 
FAST & FURIOUS 6**l/2Vin Diesel and Dwayne 

metal. With Paul Walker. Michelle Rodriguez and 




Mickey Sumner. (65 min. R. Savoy) 


THE HANGOVER PART III 1/2* Bradley Cooper, Ed 

THE INTERNSHIP*l/2: Vince Vaughn and Owen 

Levy directed. (119 min. PG-13, Bijou, Essex, Capitol. 
IRON MAN 3***: Millionaire Tony Stark faces a 

Bang Bang ) Black directed. With Robert Downey 

Ben Kingsley. (135 min. PG-131 

KON-TIKI***: This Norwegian adventure film dra- 


MAN OF STEEL***: You all know the story of 

correct? Director Zack (300) Snyder teams up with 
Christopher Nolan to tell it again. Henry Cavill is 

screen in Superman II (1980). (143 min. PG-13) 
MUD**** Jeff (Take Shelter ) Nichols directed 

NOW YOU SEE ME*: People love magic and 



Reduce. Recycle. 


Did you knowyou can recycle your used CFLs? 

Not only is it a good idea, it's the law. 









2013 BIG TOP TOUR 



VERMONT'S AWARD-WINNING 
INTERNATIONAL YOUTH CIRCUS 


25 VERMONT SHOWS! 

GREENSBORO JUNE 29 
ST. JOHNSBURY JULY 2-3 
ESSEX JUNCTION JULY 9-11 
BRftTTLEBORO JULY 16-1J 
MONTPELIER AUGUST 13-15 
GREENSBORO AUGUST 17-18 

TRAVELING THIS SUMMER? ADDITIONAL DATES 
AND VENUES THROUGHOUT NEW ENGLAND! 


TICKETS! 


SMIRKUS.ORG 


It’s time 
to pick the 
Daysies! 

Vote for Vermont’s 
best by June 21 at 
sevendaysvt.com 


movies 


sHo\Ntimes 


BIG PICTURE THEATER 

48 Carroll Rd. [off Rte. 100}, Waitsfield. 

Wednesday 19— thursday 20 

The Great Gatsby Thu: 5. Man 
of Steel 5, 7:45. "Monsters 
University Thu: 8. Mud Wed: 8. 


BIJOU CINEPLEX4 








Darkness 30 4:10, 7. This Is The 
•World War Z 3D Thu: 8. 10:30. 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 
Epic 12. The End 12:15, 2:35, 4:55, 7:15, 
9:35. Man of Steel 1. 2:15, 4. 5:20. 7. 
8:30, 10. Man of Steel 30 12:20, 3:25. 

Purge 3. 5. 9:45. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 12:15, 7. H 


MERRILL'S ROXY CINEMA 


1:20, 4:10, 7:10. Man of Steel 1, 

8:50. Man of Steel 30 3:50. 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

and Sat: 6:50, 9:15. Sun to Thu: 8:50. 
Man of Steel Fri and Sat: 1:10, 3:50, 
8:40, 9:15. Sun to Thu: 1:10. 3:50, 

•World War Z 1:20. 7. 'World War Z 

30 Fri and Sat: 4. 9:15. Sun to Thu: 4. 

CAPITOL SHOWPLACE 


. Fast & Furious 

1: 9:10. Man of Steel Thu: 3. 
i. Man of Steel 30 Wed: 6:10, 
3. Thu: 6:10. Now You See Me 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 

The End Fri: 6:30, 9. Sat and Sun: 

6:30. Mon to Thu: 6:30. Epic in 30 

Sat and Sun: 12:35. 3:20, 6:20. Mon 
to Thu: 3:20, 6:20. Man of Steel 3. 
9:15. Man of Steel 30 Fri: 6:10. Sat 

Sat and Sun: 12:50, 6:20, 9:10. Mon to 
Thu: 6:20, 9:10. The Purge 3:30.9:10. 
Star Trek Into Darkness 3:30,9:15. 

ESSEX CINEMAS &T-REX 
THEATER 


After Earth 9:50. Epic 4:50. 9:25. 
Epic in 30 12:10. 2:30,7:10. Fast & 

4. 5:20, 7. 8:30, 10. Man of Steel 30 

University 3D Thu: 6. Now You See 
Me 1:10,3:55, 6:40. 9:25, The Purge 


MAJESTIC 10 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 
After Earth 9. The End 1:50, 4:20, 
7:20, 9:50. Epic 11:500. Epic in 30 
12:40, 1:40, 4:00. Fast & Furious 6 
12:45, 3:40, 6:40, 9:35. Great Gatsby 
12 6. Hangover Part 111 6:10. The 
Internship 12:50, 3:30. 6:45, 9:25. 
Iron Man 3 3. Man of Steel 12:30, 

12 3:10. 6:20, 9:30. Now You See 
Me 1:30.4:10, 6:50, 9:40. The Purge 
2:10. 4:30, 7:10, 10. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 30 3:20. 6:30, 9:20. 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 

After Earth 9. The End 11:50, 2:30, 

6 1:20, 6:30. Hangover Part III 6:10. 
The Internship 12:50, 3:30. 6:45, 
9:25. Iron Man 3 3. Man of Steel 
12:50, 3:50, 7:00. 9:25. Man of Steel 

University 12 3:10. 6:20.7:05, 9:35. 


You See Me 1:10, 4:00, 6:50, 9:30. 
The Purge 4:30. 10. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 3:40. 9:15. Star Trek Into 
Darkness 3D 12:30. 9:15. 'World 
War Z 1:30, 4:10, 7:15, 9:55. 'World 
War Z 30 12:40, 3:30, 6:40. 9:20. 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 

The Internship Wed: 9. Man of 
Steel Wed: 6. Thu: 6. 9. Man of Steel 


Friday 21 — thursday 27 
University Fri-Surc 1. 3:30, 6:30, 


4:20, 7. 9:30. Man of Steel 4:40, 
8:50. Man of Steel 30 1:40, 7:40. 
Mud 1. 3:40, 6:20. Now You See 
Me 1:50, 4:30. 7:10, 9:40. This Is 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 
Before Midnight 1:30, 6:40, 9:45. 
Kon Tiki 1:15, 3:50. 6:20. Man of 

Now You See Me 1:10, 4:10. 6:50, 
9:30. This Is The End 1:40, 4:30, 
7:10, 9:40. 'World War Z 1:20, 7:00. 
8:45.‘World War Z 30 4:20, 9:35. 


PALACE 9 CINEMAS 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 
After Earth 6. 8:15. The End 1:10, 4. 

7. 9:30. Epic 12:20. 1:20, 2:40. Epic 
3D 3:30. Fast & Furious G 1:30. 

6:10. 9. The Hangover Part III 4:20, 
9:30. The Internship 12:50, 3:50, 
6:45, 9:20. Man of Steel 1. 4:10, 7:30. 


ST. ALBANS DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 


Encore Wed: 7. Now You See Me 
Into Darkness 3:40, 6:30, 9:15. 
Friday 21 - thursday 27 

"EXHIBITION: Munch 150 Thu: 7:30. 
The Great Gatsby 30 6:10. Man 
of Steel 12:10, 1. 3:10, 6:40, 9:10. 

See Me 1:10. 3:50.7:00, 9:30. 

Star Trek Into Darkness 12:40. 

3:40, 6:35, 9:20. 'World War Z 
1:30. 4:10, 6:50. 9:30. 'World War 


PARAMOUNT TWIN 
CINEMA 

Wednesday 19— thursday 20 
After Earth 6:30. Fast & Furious 
6 9. The Purge 6:30, 9. 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 
Sat to Sun: 12:45, 3:20. 6:30. 9:30. 
•World War Z Fri: 6:30, 9:10. Sat 
Mon to Thu: 3:30, 6:30, 9:10. 


THE SAVOY THEATER 


Frances Ha Wed: 6. Thu: 6. 8. 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 
Before Midnight Fri: 6:30, 8:45. Sat 
and Sun: 1:30, 4, 6:30. 8:45, Mon to 
Thu: 6:30, 8:45. Stories We Tell Fri: 


STOWE CINEMA 3 PLEX 

Man of Steel 7. 


7, 9:15. Sun: 4:30. 7. Mon to Thu: 7. 
Man of Steel Fri: 6:30. 9:15. Sat: 2:30. 
6:30. 9:15. Sum 4:30, 7. Mon to Thu: 


SUNSET DRIVE-IN 
THEATRE 

Colchester, 862-IBOO. su 


Wednesday 19 — thursday 20 
The End 9 followed by After 
Earth 11:10. Epic 9 followed by 

Fast & Furious 6 9 lol lowed by 
The Hangover Part III 11:15. Man 
of Steel 9 followed by 42 11:25. 

Part III 11:10. Fast & Furious 6 
9 followed by The Purge 11:15. 

by Iron Man 3 11:10. 'World War Z 
9 followed by Man of Steel 11:15. 

WELDEN THEATRE 

104 No. Main St.. SL Albans. SZ7- 


2:05,7:05. 9:30. Man of Steel 2 

Thu: 8. Now You See Me 4:30, 
7:10, 9:30. 'World War Z Thu: 8. 

Friday 21 — thursday 27 
Man of Steel 2 7, 9:30. 
'Monsters University 3D 4:30. 

9:30.'World War Z 2:05, 4:30, 
7:05. 'World War Z 3D 9:30. 






MOVIE CLIPS =m 



PAIN & GAIN **1/2: In the latest glistening, 

asses. With Rebel Wilson and Anthony Mackie. (129 


THE PURGE**: In this rather unlikely futuristic 

STAR TREK INTO DARKNESS***: Once again 


directed. (10G min, R) 

NEW ON VIDEO 

21 AND OVER*l/2 The writers of 7he Hangover, Jon 

21st birthday. With Miles Teller. Justin Chon and 
Jonathan Keltz. (93 min. R) 

JACK THE GIANT SLAYER*l/2 Once upon a time. 

Singer directed, (114 min. PG-13) 

THE LAST EXORCISM PART II** The fbund- 

Ed Gass-Donnelly directed. (95 min. PG-13) 

MOVIE 43*The Farrelly brothers preside over a 

(95 min, R) 


Zoe Saldana. (132 min. PG-13) 




MOV ESYOU M SSED& MORE 



Masquerade 


This week In movies you missed: Curious 
about the toilet, sex and eating habits of 
absolutist monarchs in early-modern Korea? 
Learn all about them in this sumptuous 
costume drama with a touch of comedy, 

I t’s 1616. Gwanghae (Lee Byung-hun), a 
young king in Korea’s long-lived Joseon 


BY MARGOT HARRISON 

dynasty, suspects someone is trying to 
poison him. He enlists his trusted chief 
secretary (Ryoo Seung-ryong) to find 
a lookalike who can foil assassins by 
standing in for him during the night 

The chief secretary finds Ha-seon (also 
played by Lee), a lowly entertainer who 
draws crowds with salacious routines in 
which he impersonates the kinggettin’ 
busy with his royal concubines. But he 
does look remarkably like the fierce 
monarch — and can imitate his voice and 
manner. 

After a poisoner succeeds in putting the 
real king in a coma, Ha-seon must step 
up and play the role of his life, full-time... 


VEP 


ulture 

VERMONT ARTS NEWS + VIEWS 


sevendaysvt.com/liveculture when possible, reviews and recommendations. 


Would a silver bullet kill the golden goose? 

The world's energy problems could be solved — but is the solution too 
good for our own good? Can the economy withstand an unlimited 
supply of clean energy? What would you do after . . . 

THE LEVELING 

A novel by Vermont author Gordon S. Thomas 

Available on Amazon or through uncertaintypress.com. 


Middlebury College Museum of Art presents, 
in conjunction with its current exhibition 
Edward Hopper in Vermont, 
an illustrated lecture by 

Gail Levin 



“Where Art Meets Life: 

Edward Hopper Viewed by his Biographer” 

Thursday June 27 at 4:30 pm 
in the Concert Hall, Mahaney Center for the Arts 


Middlebury College Museum of Art 

museum.middlebury.edu 


SEVEN DAYS 


9Q§&9& (A 





fun stuff 


MORE FUN! STRAIGHT DOPE (P.24), CROSSWORD (P.C-5), & CALCOKU & SUDOKU (P.C-5) 



EDIE EVERETTE 


DAKOTA MCFADZEAN 



LULU EIGHTBALL 



JEN SORENSEN 



SZLLYOUK 

STUFF! g 



CLASSIFIEDS 

classifieds.sevendaysvt.com 


List your stuff for FREE 
online and get the 
most from your post! 



STAY CLASSY, VERMONT.--^ 




Curses, Foiled Again 

Authorities charged Scott Simon, 24, 
with first-degree murder after he 
“pocket dialed” 911 and was overheard 
telling someone he was going to follow 
a 33-year-old man home from a Waffle 
House in Broward County, Fla., and kill 
him. Minutes later, the victim was shot 
and killed while driving on Interstate 
95. “He had no idea he called 911,” 
sheriff’s official Dani Moschella said of 
Simon. “He basically told on himself” 
(The Miami Herald) 

Authorities charged Natasha Myers, 

23, with criminal mischief after they 
said she used a key to scratch a crude 
sketch of male genitalia on the hood 
of a stranger’s SUV in a supermarket 
parking lot in Wesley Chapel, Fla. She 
then went to the supermarket’s cus- 
tomer service desk, asked for a Post-it 
note, scribbled a message scolding the 
driver for not stopping for pedestri- 
ans — saying “Don’t be a dick” — and 
left the note on the SUV's windshield. 
The vehicle’s owner saw the damage 
and the note, then went into the store 
and called 911. Security camera footage 
showed Myers writing the note, and 
sheriff's deputies traced her to her 
home. (Tampa Bay Times ) 

Howdy, Neighbor 

Barry Alan Swegle, 51, escalated a long- 
standing property-line dispute with 
his neighbor in Port Angeles, Wash., by 


going on a rampage with a bulldozer- 
like logging machine that damaged 
four houses, numerous outbuildings, a 
pickup truck and a power pole. One of 
the homes was knocked off its foun- 
dation. “It was like a war zone,” said 
former law enforcement officer Keith 
Haynes, who lives nearby. (Port Ange- 
les’ Peninsula Daily News) 

Reverse Gouging 

Husein Sarameh, 51, sold his Super 
America gas station in Waconia, Minn., 
for $945,000 and received a down 
payment of $203,000, but the check 
bounced. Meanwhile, the new owner 
had begun selling gas at a discount 
and tobacco and grocery products 
for half price. After collecting nearly 
$50,000 in cash, the new owner fled. 
Carver County sheriff’s officials said 
the investigation includes selling gas at 
a discount, which is illegal under state 
law because gas prices are regulated. 
(St. Paul’s KSTP-TV) 

Wisconsin authorities launched an in- 
vestigation after receiving reports that 
four gas stations in Oconto were selling 
gas for nearly 50 cents cheaper than 
other stations in northeast Wisconsin. 
State law sets a minimum markup on 
gasoline to protect smaller stations 
from larger companies that may be 
able to sell gas at or below cost. (Green 
Bay’s WBAY-TV) 


Pooper Troopers 

New York City’s latest parenting trend 
is diaper-free child rearing, known as 
“elimination communication.” The 
idea is that parents listen to the noises 
or observe the expressions that their 
babies make when they go or need to 
go to the bathroom, then make the 
same noises or expressions while hold- 
ing them over the toilet, a sink or even 
a bowl to encourage them to go on cue. 
Caribou Baby, which describes itself 
as an “eco-friendly maternity, baby 
and lifestyle store,” has been draw- 
ing capacity crowds for its diaper-free 
“Meetups,” where parents exchange 
tips on such matters as how to get 
babies to urinate on the street between 
parked cars. “I think for a lot of par- 
ents, the motivation is just to be more 
in tune with what their kids’ needs 
are," Caribou Baby’s owner, Adriane 
Stare, said. The diaper-free parents 
said they do put diapers on their babies 
at nighttime and for trips to stores and 
restaurants, but not necessarily for 
naps or visits to the park, where they 
can go on the ground or behind a tree. 
(New York Times) 

More people on Earth have access to 
cellphones than to toilets, according to 
the United Nations. Of the 2.5 billion 
people lacking access to proper sanita- 
tion, 60 percent of whom live in India, 
the U.N. study reported that 1.1 billion 
defecate in the open. (Time) 


Second- Amendment Follies 

After a woman with her grandson at 
Florida’s Walt Disney World reported 
finding a loaded gun on a ride, the 
owner of the weapon, Angelo Lista, 
told authorities he discovered it was 
missing minutes after leaving the 
ride. Noting he has a concealed-carry 
permit, he explained he didn’t know 
the park banned weapons and thought 
the security checkpoint at the park en- 
trance was only so guards could check 
bags for bombs or explosives. (Associ- 
ated Press) 

Things That Go Kaboom 

German police warned rail travelers 
that automatic ticket machines might 
explode. Hesse state police official 
Udo Buehler explained that criminals 
have successfully blown open 10 of 
the Deutsche Bhan’s ticket machines 
by taping over all the holes, filling the 
machines with gas and igniting them. 
They then steal any money and blank 
train tickets inside. In six cases, how- 
ever, the attempts have failed, leaving 
the explosive gas inside, where an 
unsuspecting customer could ignite it. 
(Associated Press) 



The one place the 
NSA can’t see 





SENSIBLE 

THINKERS 

THINK 

ABOUT 

LEAKS 










years old and played them every 
day for the next 13 years. Have 
you ever done something similar, 
Gemini? Devoted yourself to 
a pleasurable discipline on a 
regular basis for a long time? I 
invite you to try it. The coming 
months will be an excellent time 
to seek mastery through a diligent 
attention to the details. 


ARIES (March 21-Aprll 19): Maybe you've 
seen that meme circulating on the internet: 
"My desire to be well-informed is at odds with 
my desire to remain sane." If you feel that 
way now — and I suspect you might soon if 
you dont already — you have cosmic permis- 
sion, at least for a while, to emphasize sanity 
over being well-informed. Lose track of what 
Kim Jong-un and Kim Kardashian are up to. 
ignore the statements of every jerk on the 
planet and maybe even go AWOL from the 
flood of data that relentlessly pours toward 
you. Instead, pay attention to every little 
thing your body has to tell you. Remember 
and marvel at your nightly dreams. Go slow. 
Lay low. Be soft Have fun with unspectacular 
influences that make you feel at home in the 

TAURUS (April 20-May 20): I expect you 
will be called on to move fluidly between 
opposing camps or competing interests or 


not a category," said philosopher Buckminster 
Fuller. "! am not a thing— a noun. I seem to be 
a verb, an evolutionary process." Philosopher 
Norman O. Brown had a similar experience. 
"The human body is not a thing or substance, 
but a continuous creation," he mused. "It is 
an energy system which is never a complete 
structure: never static; is in perpetual inner 
self-construction and self-destruction.' Now 
is an excellent time to imagine yourself in 
these terms, Cancerian. You're not a finished 
product, and never will be! Celebrate your flu- 
idity, your changeableness, your instinctual 
urge to reinvent yourself. 

LEO (July 23-Aug. 22): Renowned 20th- 
century theologian Karl Barth worked on 
his book Church Dogmatics for 36 years. It 
was more than 9000 pages long and con- 
tained over six million words. And yet it was 
incomplete. He had more to say and wanted 
to keep going. What's your biggest undone 
project. Leo? "The coming months will be a 
good time to concentrate on bringing it to a 
climax. Ideally, you will do so with a flourish, 
embracing the challenge of creating an artful 
ending with the same liveliness you had at 
the beginning of the process. But even if you 
have to culminate your work in a plodding, 
prosaic way, do it! Your next big project wil I be 
revealed within weeks after you've tied up the 


VIRGO (Aug. 23-Sept. 22): Susannah Cibber 
was a popular 18th-century English contralto 
whose singing was expressive and moving. 


famous Libra was alive, he never got married. 
He believed that if he remained unwed during 
his time on earth, he would be blessed with 
two spirit-wives in the afterlife. Have you ever 
done something like that yourself Libra? Is 
there an adventure you've denied yourself in 
the here and now because you think that's 
the only way you can get some bigger, better 
adventure at a later date? If so, now would be 
an excellent time to adjust your attitude. 

SCORPIO (Oct. 23-Nov. 21): 'It is kind of 
fun to do the impossible." said Walt Disney, a 
pioneer animator whose cartoon innovations 
were remarkable. Judging from your current 
astrological omens, I think you Scorpios have 
every right to adopt his battle cry as your 
mantra. You've got an appointment with 
the frontier. You're primed to perform ex- 
periments at the edge of your understanding. 
Great mysteries will be tempting you to come 
closer and lost secrets wil I be teasing you with 
juicy clues. As you explore and tinker with the 
unknown, you might also want to meditate 
on the graffiti I saw scrawled on a mirror in a 
public restroom: "Only those who attempt the 
absurd can achieve the impossible." 

SAGITTARIUS (Nov. 22-Dec. 21): 
Astronauts on lunar expeditions have orbited 
the moon and seen its entire surface. But the 
rest of us have never seen more than 59 per- 
cent of it. As the moon revolves around the 
Earth, it always keeps one side turned away 
from our view. Isn't that amazing and eerie? 
The second most important heavenly body, 


was courting her. Try hard not to do anything 
remotely resembling that Capricorn. Give 
your intimate allies your freshest stuff Treat 
them as the unique creatures they are. Resist 
the temptation to use shticks that worked to 
create closeness in the past. 

AQUARIUS (Jan. 20-Feb. 18): Its impor- 
tant that you not punish yourself or allow 
yourself to be punished for the sins that other 
people have committed. Its also crucial that 
you not think nasty thoughts about yourself 
or put yourself in the presence of anyone 
who's prone to thinking nasty thoughts about 
you. Self-doubt and self-criticism may be 
healthy for you to entertain about 10 days 
from now, and at that time you will probably 
benefit from receiving compassionate cri- 
tique from others, too. But for the moment 
please put the emphasis on self-protection 
and self-nurturing. 

PISCES (Feb. 19-March 20): For over 
three decades, a man in Assam, India, has 
worked to build a forest When Jadav "Molai" 
Payeng started planting and tending seeds 
at the age of 16, the sandbars bordering 
the Brahmaputra River were barren. Today, 
almost entirely thanks to him. they're covered 

birds, tigers, rhinos and elephants. According 
to my analysis of the astrological omens, you 
could launch a comparable project in the next 
12 months, Pisces — a labor of love that will 
require your persistent creativity and provide 
you with sanctuary for a long time. 


B BREZSNYS EXPANDED WEEKLY AUDIO HOROSCOPES & 


T MESSAGE HOROSCOPES: REALASTROLOGY.COM OR 1-877-873-4888 


VERMONT TECH 

WILLISTON 

Some people spend a lifetime pursuing a dream. 

At Vermont Tech, we believe that’s way too long. 

• 17 programs 

Experience your potential • 11:1 Student-Faculty Ratio 

• Cutting-edgefacilities 




[Channel 3 NEWS] 

theWE ATH e r Team 

S \_Anytime. Anywhere. Facts & Forecasts 

Vermont's Most Trusted News Source 


800 442 8821 | admissions@vtc.edu | vtc.edu 


I/wcaxWeath erTeam 
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Introducing: 
Vermonters 

For relationships, dates and flirts: dating.sevendaysvt.com 


WoMEN Aeekiwd WoMEV 


QUIRKY READER SEEKS SHENANIGANS 

SUN. WATER. FUN 

kayaks! TabALab86. 27 Cl 




FUNNY DOG LADY 




SWEET LADY LOOKING FOR FRIEND 








What a cute little hobbit-llke place. 


SPONTANEOUS. FUNNY, CREATIVE 

all things crafty. StarryEyed. 35. Cl 
CRAZILY WISE AND WISELY CRAZY 


someone kind and thoughtful! illt 18. Cl 
FUN HOTTIE 




Women min 

TWO ROOMMATES FOR AWESOME FUN 


THIS SHOULD BE FUN 

MUST LOVE DOGS! 

SWEET. BUBBLY. FUN GAL 

to earth, shortcakemlller, 34. C] 


INDEPENDENT. FOCUSED AND FRIENDLY 


CURloUS? 

You read Seven Days. 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
2000 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more, 
it's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don’t worry, you’ll be 
in good company, 

| I See photos of 

this person online. 


laugh with! BackNBVT. 31. Cl 
EVERYTHING HAS A RHYTHM 

Montreal on the weekends! My bicycle 

IMAGINE THE POSSIBILITIES 

corny. I know (S>. Jzelichl3. 32 Cl 
BEAUTY IS IN THE PROGRESSION 

To be continued... HopefuLHeart 33. Cl 


MEN . e. . : WoMEN 

ROCK SHOW. LETS GO 


PEACE, LOVE. HAPPINESS 

talk to ya! TambourineMan89. 23, Cl 
HUMOROUS AND ENTERTAINING 


GEEKY AND OK WITH THAT 

HAVING A GO AT THIS 


CREATOR OF BEAUTY 


INTERESTED 



CRAZY SEXY COOL 

Hi! I am an artist baker and I love dogs. I love to cook, and make 
a mean terikyaki sauce. I want to create things for a living, and 
am starting to work toward that dream. I've been told I am funny 
and intelligent, and try to always be honorable, respectful, loving 
and open-minded about everything. Let's talk! ChallengeFate, 31, 
Women seeking Men. 

I've been told I resemble this celebrity... Pink, though I don't see it. 


DSO in Jamaica? A weekend trip to the 

You down? gratefulinVT. 42 Cl 

ACTIVE, OUTGOING. GENEROUS. 
HONEST. RESPONSIBLE 

SEEKING ELEGANT. SECURE WOMAN 

BREEZY. HEADY. THE DUDE 

I like talking. Nizzy203. 22. Cl 


GAMER, BUILDER, ROMEO, WARM. 
ENERGETIC 

I'm an avid do-what-l-like kind of 

ANYTHING BUT BORING! 

COUNTRY. CARING. LOVER, GENTLE. 
TRUSTWORTHY 



SEVEN DAYS * 

HOOKERS 


For groups, BDSM, and kink: 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


W5MEN 



BISEXUAL SWEETIE 






SEEKING SUMMER FUN 


DYING TO BE TOUCHED... 




SEEKING SUBMISSIVE COMPANY 











SMEBteetagg? 





FUN-LOVING HOTNESS 
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Summertime is upon us, and I have a heat- 
related inquiry. To stay cool in the summer 
months, I wear a lot of dresses. Because 
I am a woman with ample thighs, I often 
wear bicycle shorts underneath to avoid the 
painful rash that can result from my thighs 
rubbing together (it really hurts!). The shorts 
have served me well; however, now I have a 
boyfriend, and I am not keen on him lifting 
my dress to reveal a pair of Lycra bloomers. 
Further, wearing bike shorts doesn't really help 
me beat the heat (butt sweat!). Are there any 
sexier options for keeping me cool and dry? 


Sgied, 




In my circle of ample-thighed friends, we refer 
to this summertime nuisance as "chub rub." 
Maxi dresses and skirts are key in keeping cool 
during the summer months, but you've got 
to keep your thighs protected. When sweat 
builds up and skin rubs on skin, you're left with 
a raw, painful rash that can lead to permanent 
scarring or discoloration of the skin. 

To step up your undergarment game, check 
out a lingerie shop. Retailers have become 
wise to "chub rub" and are now making racy 
and lacy shorts with sufficient thigh coverage. 
If possible, stick with cotton — natural fabrics 
let your skin breathe. Also check out a product 
called Bandelettes (bandelettes.com). These 
anti-chafing thigh bands are reminiscent of 
wedding garters but give six inches of thigh 
coverage to ease rubbing — and they look hot. 

Finally, keep a small stick of BodyGlide 
or similar product in your beach bag. 
Traditionally used by runners to combat 
chafing on long runs, this miracle lube can be 
slathered between your thighs to keep things 
gliding smoothly (you can also use it on your 
feet to prevent blisters). 

And one last tip as you navigate your 
new summer romance; It can be harder to 
keep your cool in the searing sun. If you find 
you and your partner getting overheated — 
physically or emotionally — try reconnecting 
in the comfort of an air-conditioned room. 
Trust me, it's well worth the electric bill. 



mm 
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Need advice? 

Email me at mistress@sevendaysvt.com 
or share your own advice on my blog at 
sevendaysvt.com/blogs 



isPb 


II L If you've been 

spied, go online 
* to contact your 

admirer! 

dating.sevendaysvt.com 


DRIVE-THRU SMILE 

When: Tuesday, June 4. 2013. Where: BK, 
Shelburne Rd. You: Man. Me: Woman. 1911316 

THANKS FOR YOUR PARKING SPACE! 


HANDSOME MAN AT MULE BAR 

Mule Bar. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911328 


YOU WITH THE BADGE 

You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911327 
ACROSS THE BAR 

You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911326 
STOMPING MUD PUDDLES 


sky. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 491132S 
GLANCES ACROSS THE WAY 

Wednesday, June 12, 2013. Where: Penny 
Cluse lunch. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911324 


le? When: Wednesday, June 12, 2013. Where: 
n. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911323 


the Spot. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911322 


HURTS HERE TOO 


SPOTTED AT THE SPOT 


St. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911317 


raindrops. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911321 
KATIE AT NECTAR'S SOULPHONICS/ORGONE SHOW 

Nectar's. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911320 
HAIGS SHADOW 

a last life. You: Mon. Me: Woman. 4911319 
LOST YOU AND FOUND ME 

toman. Me: Man. 4911318 


Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911315 
GREAT SMILE AT TRUCK STOP 

Truck Stop. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911314 


TO JENA, ON YOUR BIRTHDAY 

heart You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911313 
GORGEOUS NURSE, GREAT SMILE! ® 

with me? When: Tuesday, May 21, 2013. Where: 
Colchester Ave. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911312 

BEAUTIFUL GIRL NEAR PETCO 

South Burlington. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911310 
SEEN AND NOT SEEN 


online. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911308 
GRABBING COFFEE AT PLAINFIELD CO-OP 

Tuesday, May 28, 2013. Where: Plainfield 
co-op. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911307 

CUTIE IN BLACK IN WHEELCHAIR 

coffee When: Thursday, May 30. 2013. Where: 
the Sheraton. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911306 

MISSED OPPORTUNITY? 

iman. Me: Man. 4911305 


PASSED OUT ON THE SIDEWALK 

time. bro. When: Friday. May 31, 2013. Where: 
King Street. You: Man. Me: Woman. 4911304 

DEAD SET W/ FISHMAN 

Metronome. You: Woman. Me: Man. 4911303 
PLAINFIELD CUTIE 

Spotted you at the Snake Oil Medicine Show in 

April 27. 2013. Where: Snake Oil Medicine Show, 
Plainfield. You: Woman. Me: Woman. 4911302 
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Summer is here! i 

Show youi toes. 

When you buy a pair of sandals at ' 
full price, get $10 off of a pedicure 
(see store for details) 


The Perfect Portion 


of food news served up every Tuesday. 

Receive offers and invitations to tastings 
as well as a sneak peek of food stories 
from the upcoming Seven Days. 


» Sign up at sevendaysvt.com/biteclub 



tel 


clubI 










Orb Weaver Farm is 
personified by its two 

passionate owners, Marjorie and Marian, and the 
cows they love so much. Conscious dedication, hard 
work, and a focus on their land empower these two 
women to produce absolutely amazing cheeses and 
beef. Their stewardship of the land and interaction 
with their environment inspires us and makes us 
proud to partner with them! 


Chuck and Carla of O Bread Bakery, located just 
down the road at historic Shelburne Farms, were the 
pioneers of the Vermont artisan bread movement. 
Healthy Living has been carrying their crusty, 
all-organic breads since the day we opened. We 
adore O Bread and thank our lucky stars that they 
deliver fresh seven days a week! 


Market and Cafe 


HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES LOCAL 


ORB WEAVER FARM 
New Haven. Vermont 


O BREAD BAKERY 
Shelburne, Vermont 





